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THE OLD PORCH 


Rooms have their duties, roofs their cares, 
But the old porch, whose ample chairs 
Invite the weary, none of theirs. 


For HERE those cares and duties cease; 
A rest, a refuge, and release, 
It is the household’s place of peace. 


In THE bright morning here is heard 
The whispering elm tree’s lightest word, 
And every note of every bird. 
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Douglas Malloch 


Anp 1F the noon be overkind 
One spot the household has designed 
It knows the breeze will always find. 


AND HERE, when day no more attends, 
Turns down its lamp and westward wends, 
Evening a little later ends. 


THE NEIGHBORS’ chat, the passing cars— 
And then the household bolts and bars, 
And leaves the old porch to the stars. 


September, 1931, Betrer Homes anp GARDENS 








ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


Hox time passes! The outdoor growing season of the 
garden is almost over in most sections of the country. It 
seems only yesterday that I was writing of the first flowers 
of springtime. And now it is more appropriate to speak of 
falling nuts, yellow pumpkins, Fringed Gentians, and rosy- 
cheeked apples. Roadsides and gardens are lovely with Wild 
Asters and the goldenrod. 


I TOLD you last month how happy I am to receive letters 
from each of you. This month let me give you a few excerpts 
from some of them: 

From one of my old friends, a painter and a psychologist, 
Jane Koch, who has lived a great deal on Cape Cod, I re- 
ceived this letter, filled with the delights of the season: 


F ROM a northern city Mrs. H. Harvey writes: “In the fall 
when I cut down my iris I sow some poppy seed around 
them, and when they have finished blooming the poppies 
come along and the iris leaves hold them up so that they are 
not beaten down by rains and winds.” 

At this time of the year, of course, you can sow corn- 
flowers, Annual Larkspur, China-pinks, Calendulas, and 
Calliopsis; in fact, you can sow almost any of the annuals 
which you know are likely to self-sow in the garden. Many 
persons find it very interesting also to sow some of these 
seeds in the beds in which the bulbs are planted. 


Mrs. s. G. SMAILING, of Kewanee, Illinois, makes this 
helpful suggestion: “I wish you would tell your readers 





“The New England country- 
side was a riot of color. The 
white birch was never before so 
lovely in its violet setting. 

“As we were passing thru 
lovely old Ipswich, with its over- 
hanging, drooping elms hundreds 
of years old, we saw a tiny hand- 
written sign stuck on a tree in 
front of a modest little white 
house. It read, ‘An Exhibition of 
Fringed Gentians.’ 

“We could scarcely believe 
that after all these years of wait- 
ing to see a Fringed Gentian, so 

lorified by both Bryant and 
haere, we were really go- 
ing to have that wish fulfilled. 
We tumbled over each other in 
our eagerness to get out of the 
car. In the rear of the cottage we 
found a young man who makes 
flowers his hobby. We looked 
about at the garden and finally 
asked him if the Gentian show 
was there. Very proudly he led 
us to a corner of the yard, and 
there, surely enough, he had a 
small bed of Fringed Gentians in 
bloom. The bed was only 4 by 6, 
but it was lovely. Beside it were 
growing three stalks of Closed 
Gentians. 

“While we stood by the bed, 
talking about his various at- 
tempts and successes at propaga- 
tion and only half believin his 
description of the process of fer- 
tilization of the Closed Gentian, 
along came a huge, yellow bum- 
blebee and embarrassed us by 
the very accurate demonstration 
of the gardener’s description. 
How carefully the bee opened 
and nosed his way down into the 
blossom, and how meticulously it 
again closed it with its tiny feet. 
Itmademehavefaith in Nature.” 

I have often thought that it is 
a very good thing that some of 
our wildflowers are difficult to 
grow, and to me it seems a pity 
that anyone really knows how to 
grow Fringed Gentians and 
Ladyslipper Orchids. I have al- 
ways wished that there were 
some flowers we would have to 
visit in their natural haunts— 
some of the more elusive gems 
that would not succumb to our 
primping and care. 




















The Old Woman, the Trees, 
and the Stick 


[A Lecenp Asout THE GoLDENROD ] 


ONE day in the deep, black forest many years 
ago an old woman was wandering around, ap- 
parently lost. Finally she came to a stream which 
was hardly narrow enough to jump across. She 
looked up at the trees and asked them to give her 
a branch to assist her to the opposite side. 

“I would gladly give you a staff,” said the 
Elm, “but everyone knows that I am very lovely, 
and any branch I gave you would spoil my form.” 

“Yes,” said the Maple, “I would like to give 
you a stick to assist you across the stream, but 
every one of my branches has such lovely red 
leaves upon it that if any one of them was re- 
moved, a great deal of my beauty would be gone.” 

“Well,” said the Oak, “you know I am the 
strongest of all the trees, but my strength de- 
pends entirely on keeping all my branches, each of 
which forms just the right support for my head.” 

“You know,” said the Walnut, “that my 
branches must bear nuts, and everyone expects 
to gather them. You see, therefore, that I must 
have my branches to hold up a big load of nuts.” 

“T am an Evergreen,” said the Hemlock. “‘I 
feel it my duty to keep every one of my branches. 
If it weren’t for this duty that I have to winter, 
I might consider helping you.” 

“Would you not use me?” whispered an old 
crooked branch that lay on the ground at the old 
woman’s feet. 

“You!” exclaimed the old woman. “ You look 
just like an old dead stick to me. I must stay on 
this side of the stream, after all.” 

“At least try me,” said the old stick, and raised 
itself up so that she could easily grasp it. 

With one skip and a jump the old woman was 
across the stream. Whereupon a fairy appeared 
from behind a tree and said, “‘ Dear old stick, you 
have assisted a fairy from the skies across the 
stream, and I shall transform you into a Golden- 


With that she exclaimed the magic word 
“Solidago,” and the old stick took root and 
became a Goldenrod. 

















of the charming Coral Lily’ 


(Lilium tenuifolium) of Siberia. 
It is perfectly hardy, blooming 
the earliest of the lilies in June, 
and never grows more than 24 
inches tall. It is the brightest 
scarlet lily.” 

Bulbs can be planted now, 
placing them 3 or 4 inches deep 
and hilling the soil over the top 
thru the winter. Because this 
lily has such graceful foliage, it 
can be planted in clumps of three 
or four bulbs. One of the inter- 
esting things about the plant is 
the ease with which it can be 
raised from seed. Next spring 
purchase some seed and sow it 
very early. The plants bloom the 
second year from seed. 


My FRIEND J. J. Grulle. 
mans, who has a background of 
many years in Holland nurser- 
ies, is constantly sending me in- 
teresting suggestions about suc- 
ceeding with difficult plants. In 
many sections of the United 
States Foxgloves and Canter- 
bury-bells readily freeze out in 
winter. Mr. Grullemans has found 
that if one takes a spade and 
partially digs the clumps, the 
roots break and cause the plants 
to stop growing, with the result 
that they are hardier and toler- 
ate the winter nicely. 


In autumn I tuck all my bulbs 

to bed, 

Little brown sleepy balls; 

In spring each thrusts up 

A gay greeting head 

From beneath the white coun- 
terpane 

Winter has spread 

Over their tiny toes. 

Tell me, who was it that said 

Magic is dead? 

—Amer Pindar. 


Have you ever thought what 
a wonderful object a bulb is? It 
is an entire blooming plant tele- 
scoped together and placed in a 
convenient package so that it 
can stand all sorts of adverse 
climate until spring comes to 
the garden again.—Z. C. H. 
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THE SMOOTHNESS OF AN EIGHT: THE ECONOMY OF A FOUR 


NEW PLYMOUTH 
FLOATING POWER 


Coupe (with rumble seat), $610 
(special equipment extra) 








and FREE WHEELING 


“SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS 


LOOK these facts squarely in the face:— 

Fours have one-half as many pistons, 
connecting rods, valves, cams, wrist-pins, 
valve springs, connecting rod bearings, 
piston rings, valve stem guides, spark plugs 
and cylinders as eights. 

Maybe you don’t even know what all 
those things are, but any mechanic will tell 
you they are all working parts. 

They cost money; most of them need 
lubrication; all of them have to stand 
constant wear. 

When it comes to simple operation, the 
Four is the most economical, sturdiest and, 
dollar for dollar, the highest quality car 
you can get in the lowest-price field. Cer- 
tainly the same cost will buy better labor 
and materials when the manufacturer has 
to buy only half as much. 

The only trouble with the old-style Fours 
is vibration. 

Until Chrysler Motors engineering genius 
perfected Plymouth’s new and exclusive 
“Floating Power,’ there was that “‘inter- 
rupted torque” of the four to send tremors 
up through the frame and body to driver 
and passengers. 

Now the New Plymouth gives the 
Smoothness of an Eight with the Economy 
of a Four. 

Floating Power does away with the vibra- 


tion that is found in old-time Fours. It 
gives the New Plymouth a power-flow as 
smooth as satin, as soft as velvet. So com- 
pletely does Floating Power eliminate vi- 
bration in the New Plymouth that even 
experts could not tell how many cylinders 
were under the hood; most of them 
guessed eight. 

Plymouth’s Floating Power also gives 56 
brake-test horsepower, with actual stop- 
watch speeds of 65 to 70 miles and more an 
hour and pick-up from a standing start to 
40 miles in 9.7 seconds. 

Free Wheeling in Plymouth brings to the 
field of lowest price this thrilling feature of 
high-priced cars. You can shift between 
all forward speeds without declutching— 
easily, quickly, smoothly. 

Plymouth also gives a new easy-shift 
transmission. You can shift quickly from 
second to high and back again at speeds of 
35 and 45 miles an hour without clashing or 
grinding of gears even with Free Wheeling 
locked out. 

Plymouth is the only car of lowest price 
which has self-equalizing, internal hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes—simplest and unexcelled 
for safety and smoothness. 

Chrysler Motors engineers have given 
the Plymouth a double-drop frame for 
lower center of gravity, greater safety 


and roadability, and finer style. 

And when you see the New Plymouth, 
yet another thrill awaits you. From radia- 
tor to tail light you will find eye-compelling 
beauty of line and color—comparable in 
artistic perfection with far costlier cars. 

Plymouth challenges the world of lowest- 
price cars—in appearance, in full size, in 
performance, in smoothness, in economy, 
in value. 

Here at last is a real quality car for mil- 
lions—a supreme engineering achievement 
with the Smoothness of an Eight and the 
Economy of a Four. 

We invite you to prove the superiority 
of the New Plymouth. It welcomes your 
most critical examination. Ride in it. Drive 
it. Compare it with any car at or near 
its price. Plymouth accepts the challenge. 

+ 


NEW LOW PRICES—Roadster $535, 
Sport Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton 
$595, Coupe $565, Coupe (with rumble 
seat) $610, Convertible Coupe $645, 
Sedan (2-door) $575, Sedan (4-door 3- 
window) $635, f. o. b. factory. Wire 
wheels standard at no extra cost. Low 
delivered prices. Convenient time- 
payments. Non-shatterable plate glass 
is available on all models at small 
extra cost. 


NEW PLYMOUTH IS SOLD BY ALL DODGE, DE SOTO AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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What to Do in September 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


North 


It’s peony-planting time. Divide and 
reset old clumps that need it. Buy and 
plant varieties you do not have. 

In dividing peonies see that each division 
has from 3 to 5 or 6 good eyes. Trim roots 
to about 6 inches long. 

In planting peonies dig a hole as wide as 
a bushel basket and about 2 feet deep. Work 
in thoroly a trowelful of a commercial plant 
food in the soil to be filled in the hole before 
planting. Do not use manure. 

Every beginner’s collection of peonies 
should include Festiva Maxima, Felix 
Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Mikado, and 
Karl Rosenfield. 

Build your rock garden now. Let it stand 
and have a hard rain on it before planting. 


THRUOUT the entire North, from New 
Jersey to New England and westward to 
Colorado and Montana, ‘this is the best 
month in the year for making a new lawn. 

Consult your state agricultural experi- 
ment station for bulletins or directions for 
making a lawn and for seed mixtures. Con- 
ditions vary in different sections of the 
country. 

This is one of the best months to move 
coniferous evergreens. Water thoroly at 
planting and do not let them lack for water. 

Seeds of hardy annuals, such as snap- 
dragons, cornflower, calliopsis, Califernia- 
poppies, and others, can be sown outdoors 
this month. 

Give shrubbery a good cultivation the 
first of the month, then do not cultivate 
again. Allow it to stop growing and harden 
for winter. 

Montana gardeners note: Plant ever- 
greens from last week in August to October 
1, but do not plant deciduous trees, shrubs, 
or roses in the fall. This is good advice for 
other northern-mountain and high-altitude 
plains country. 

West Virginia gardeners note: Do you 
have a copy of “Beautifying the Home 
Grounds,” by T. D. Gray, issued as Circu- 
lar 291 of the Agricultural Extension Divi- 
sion, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town? 

Pull and burn any annual weeds, such as 
ragweeds, pigweeds, foxtail, or Pigeon- 
grass that went to seed in some neglected 
corner. These seeds live for years if allowed 
to reach the soil and get spaded under. 

Give roses their last cultivation. 


South 


MakE and sow lawns in most any section 
except Florida. 

To aid the fall-blooming period of roses, 
an application of commercial plant food late 
this month will benefit. 

Give established lawns an application of 
commercial plant food. Also sow Italian 
Ryegrass in lawns anytime between now 
and February to provide a green winter 
lawn. 

In southern Texas set out strawberries 
this and next month, using plants from 
northern states. 

Many vegetables can be sown this month 
for fall gardens from Alabama to Texas. 

Seeds of perennial flowers can be planted 
from North Carolina westward to Okla- 
homa. 

Peonies can be planted in the middle 
South from the Carolinas westward. They 
are not so successful in the Gulf states, tho 
worth trying. 


Plant spring-flowering bulbs, sow seeds 
of hardy annuals, and transplant ever- 
greens. 

Cabbage plants set out now in Alabama 
will head up as a rule. 


Florida 


PLANT seeds of many annuals anytime 
from now to December for winter bloom. 
See catalogs of local seedhouses. 

Plant Paper White Narcissus, gladiolus, 
freesia, amaryllis, and Leucojums. Other 
narcissus can be planted from now to De- 
cember. 

Give evergreen hedges their last pruning. 

Lettuce can be sown now and next 
month. 

Cut old flower stalks of pampasgrass when 
they are past their best bloom. 

Divide violets this month or next. 

Iris Moraea (Moraea iridioides) should 
be grown as a substitute for Bearded Iris. 

Sow most vegetable seeds anytime from 
now on. 

Plant Easter Lily (Lilium longiflorum) 
anytime from now to mid Macuuiee, 
Water gardens can still be made. 


Southern California 


DUTCH and Spanish Iris should be 
planted this month or as soon as available. 

Bush roses like a light pruning just ahead 
of the fall-bloom period. 

Make cuttings of Tea Roses for rooting 
in sand. 

Hoe carefully beds of Dutch bulbs to 
keep down weeds that spring up after the 
first rains. 

Plant bulbs of the Poeticus Narcissus as 
soon as possible. 

Cut perennial asters to the ground when 
bloom fades and another growth will give 
additional bloom. 

Make cuttings of Aubrietia and favorite 
petunias and root in sand. 

Sow Winterflowering Sweet Peas. 

Many annuals are usually sown in open 
ground this month and other annuals and 
perennials sown in seed flats. 

Plant perennial phlox from now to March. 

Set out plants of Primula, gaillardia, 
snapdragon, begonia, and calendula. 

Plant bulbs of Watsonia, Ranunculus, 
freesia, oxalis, Ornithogalum, calla, Easter 
Lily, baby gladiolus, Allium, and anemone. 

Sow seeds of winterflowering wallflower, 
Canterbury-bells, African Orange-daisy, 
hornedpoppy, forget-me-not, Oriental and 
other perennial poppies, nasturtium, pan- 
sies, Pentstemon, Primulas, Rhemannia 
angulata, stocks, Sea Lavender, and peri- 
winkle. 

This is the best month for sowing an 
annual wildflower garden. 

See your seedsman for ways to renovate 
old lawns. 


Pacific Northwest 
PLANT bulbous Dutch, Spanish, and 


English Iris now. 

Bearded Iris can be divided and reset 
now or new varieties bought and planted. 

Most lilies like fall planting. 

Plant new peonies or dig and divide old 
clumps if necessary. 

New lawns can at made this month, but 
don’t let them dry out from hot winds. 

Divide Helleborus niger now to avoid 
disturbing bloom. 














Diary of a 
Modern Eve 
Leah Hendricks 


September 2. 
“YaHoo—S’ prise 
for you — Run 
like everything!” 
called Peter to- 
night as he came 
toward the kitch- 


en. 

“Will it bite?” I asked. 

“No, but they’ll throw a power- 
ful scent!” 

I gingerly opened the box to find 
—a dozen plump Madonna Lily 
bulbs! 

“How—?” I began. 

“Tom McCurrin ordered a ham- 
per of them—cheaper that way— 
and then let some of us have a few 
at cost. Like ’em?” 

“Love ’em!” I said as I snatched 
the green beans from the stove. 
“Here, you carry that tray. We’re 
eating in the garden tonight, and 
while we eat we can plan. This is 
going to be the busiest month in the 
garden since spring. The depres- 
sion’s over.” 

“Which stocks move first?” 
Peter asked presently, the inner 
man somewhat satisfied. 

“Madonna Lilies and daffodils as 
soon as possible now, and Peter— 
I’ve been wondering—” 

“Spring it, but I warn you the 
budget is already stretched beyond 
hope.” 

“I’ve been wondering,” I per- 
sisted, “if my birthday check from 
Dad wouldn’t just about buy our 
peonies.” ; 

Peter looked dubious but said 
firmly, “I like red ones—any color 
so long as it’s red.” 

I remembered that, so I started 
my list with the double Fringed, or 
Fernleaf Peony. 
A re weal one 
o which so fasci- 

= nated me at Mrs. 
Warren’s in tu- 
liptime; gorgeous 
crimson-red roses 
they looked. 

“The next is Paeonia officinalis, of 
almost the same glowing red. I re- 
member what splashes of jolly color 
it made in Uncle David’s border just 
as the tulips were falling. 

“For a red in midseason I’ve 
planned for Adolph Roussea. I’m 
still dreaming of its satin-ribbon 
petals and golden stamen as I saw 
it growing near the sky-blue Iris 
Celeste, below a huge bush of the 
cream-white Scotch Rose! And 
Aunt Alice says that she thinks 
the best all-round 
white peony for 
the money is Bar- 
oness Schroeder. 

“Then for pink, 
the first [ Con- 
tinued on page 54 
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Behind the Scenes of Childhood Problems 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Writer 


| forehead under dark hair, 
thoughtful dark eyes, firm chin and 
sensitive mouth—Robert is the sort 
of boy you would like your own boy 
to be. His torso, exposed for the doc- 
tor’s examination, is well nourished 
and well muscled, so one sees that he 
is a good physical specimen as well as 
of high order mentally. 

His mother, watching anxiously 
trom the front row, is young, slender, 
sweet faced, and tastefully dressed, 
just the sort of mother a boy would 
love to have. 

What has brought this 12- 
year-old youngster, so obviously 
a swell fellow, from a home so 
plainly a good one, to a child- 
guidance clinic? 

The clinic in question is the 
famous demonstration one con- 
ducted by Dr. Ira S. Wile at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, where one session a 
week is open to doctors, medical 
students, nurses, social-service 
workers, and others interested 
in childhood problems. It is the 
only one I know where inter- 
views with patients may be at- 
tended by properly qualified 
persons, and since we wish to 
give the parents who read these 
pages—for who could be more 
vitally interested in childhood 
than parents themselves?—an 
intimate view of the great child- 
guidance clinic movement, we 
have chosen the Mount Sinai 
Clinic as a starting point. Our 
presence does not appear to em- 
barrass the child or mother, so 
skillfully does Dr. Wile handle 
the interview, and the method 
is justified by the opportunity 
of seeing a great psychiatrist in 
action and hearing his discussion of 
the points brought out by the exami- 
nation. Thus we shall see with our 
own eyes and hear with our own ears 
the uncovering of those strange and 





complex forces which may lie be- 
hind a youngster’s wrong-doing. 

And tho each child, with his 
troubled, or angry, or bewildered 
mother, is a story in himself, to 
my mind none is more interesting 
than Robert. 

He is such a dear, you see. His 
face speaks so eloquently of a 
mind and ability of the highest 
type. How could he be guilty of 
serious misconduct or be bogged 
in any problem which his own 


good sense and the help of the good 
home evidently behind him could not 
solve? 

Dr. Wile greets the boy pleasantly 
and talks with him a few moments 
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Every Help You May Want 


W ITH this first of a series of fascinat- 
ing stories of child-guidance clinics and 
children’ and parents made happier 
thru expert advice, Better Homes and 
Gardens \aunches a carefully worked-out 
program to help parents in communities 
everywhere to have the benefit of expert 
help on child-behavior problems. 

As part of our program we have 
compiled “Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Directory of Child-Guidance Clinics” 
thruout the United States; giving geo- 
graphic location, limits; and conditions 
under which parents may obtain child 
guidance at each one. A copy will be 
sent to all who request it and inclose a 
2-cent stamp for postage. In addition, 
we will gladly give you any other help, 
information and advice, free of charge. 

Write to Mrs. Shultz personally, 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Child-Guid- 
ance Clinic Service, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A physical disability, such 
as eye weakness, may be the 
seat of the problem (Photo- 
graphs by the Coppo-Acqua 
Organization, Incorporated) 


about things in gen- 
eral. He learns that 
Robert is a great read- 
er and of very good 
books. ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is a partic- 
ular favorite. He has 
read it over and over 
—not a common thing 
for a boy of these days, 
as Dr. Wile reminds 
us. Robert likes to 
write stories and 
poems. He is a devo- 
tee of boys’ sports as 
well, and his love of 
literature does not 
keep him from spend- 
ing plenty of time out- 
of-doors with a con- 
genial gang. 

School? Here a little 
stammer and hesita- 
tion. He likes school pretty well. 
Hasn’t anything against his teachers, 
anyhow. They are all right. 

A few questions about home follow, 
questions which in most cases act like 
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dynamite, lifting the lid from un- 
wholesome situations. This time they 
produce nothing. Father and mother 
are happy together. The home is a 
pleasant, comfortable place. There is 
no jealousy situation with brothers or 
sisters—an unusually well-adjusted 
family. 

There is no record of misconduct at 
school. There, as at home, Robert is a 
gentleman. 


Do you get along pretty well in 
your studies, Robert?” Robert is un- 
certain how to answer, and Dr. Wile 
answers himself by referring to the 
school report that had been handed 
ta him as the boy came in. 

Robert, it appears, had done ex- 
ceptionally well in school up to the 
current year, had skipped several 
grades, and had maintained the high- 
est marks. This year, however, the 
grades had been barely passing, and 
no wonder, for in one term alone the 
boy had been absent some 28 days 
out of 45. 

“Why all those absences, Robert?” 
asks Dr. Wile. 

Robert hangs his head. Here at last 
is our problem. He had run away from 
home, not once, but many times. 
Sometimes for a few days, once for as 
long as two weeks. 


IN ANSWER to Dr. Wile’s ques- 
tions, he confesses that he starts out 
on the highway, sometimes walking, 
sometimes catching rides. He sleeps in 
barns or haystacks. Sometimes he has 
a little money, with which he buys 


sandwiches. If he has no money he 
eats apples or else people give him 
food. Usually he comes back of his 
own accord when he gets tired or cold 
or too hungry, but a number of times 
the police have brought him back. 

“What is your destination on these 
expeditions?” 

A flash of the eyes, an inclusive ges- 
ture with the hand—the wide world, 
evidently—an authentic case of wan- 
derlust and plentiful cause for paren- 
tal worry when it displays itself in a 
12-year-old boy whose whole makeup 
marks him for a distin- 
guished career. 

“Why do you go away 
like this, Robert?” 

Robert doesn’t know. 
His dark eyes implore 
Dr.Wile to believe that 
he doesn’t know. He has 
to go—that is all. His 
parents have exhausted 
their ingenuity, the 
school has exhausted its 

atience. Robert has 
~~ ordered to appear 
before the board oF as. 
tendance, and drastic 
action will have to be 
taken unless the Clinic 
can help the boy to give 
up his inexplicable con- 
duct. 

A puzzle here worthy 
of a Sherlock Holmes, if 
we could imagine a 
Holmes whose marvel- 
ous wit and wide learn- 
ing are employed in 
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ferretting out the mysteries of child be- 
havior rather than of criminals, and 
solving the problems of troubled little 
ones, instead of murders and robber- 
ies. A more useful pursuit by far, to 
my way of thinking. 

But here, in the person of Dr. Wile, 
childhood has just such a friend, a man 
whois a brilliant analyst, armed witha 
knowledge of medicine, of psychology, 
of psychiatry, and of the heart of a boy. 

Dr. Wile, indeed, begins his search 
for the motive with one of those bits 
of deduction with which Holmes used 




































A keen analyst, Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
and a man who has an under- 
standing heart and a kind way 


of untangling mental prob- 
lems of children and parents 


He makes a thoro examina- 
tion which includes testing 
reflexes with a rubber hammer 


to delight to bedazzle 
friend Watson. 

“You go to church and 
Sunday School don’t you, 
Robert?” It is a state- 
ment, not a question. 
The mother gasps, and 
the boy shoots the Doc- 
tor an admiring glance. 

Yes, he does every 
Sunday—of his own ac- 
cord, adds his mother. 

“We deduce religious 
feeling from the great 
attachment to ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’” explains the 
Doctor. 

Dr. Wile’s rapid exami- 
nation of heart, lungs, 
ears, nose, mouth, and 
throat, which gives hima 
physical picture most use- 
ful in diagnosing mental 
ills, reveals nothing 
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but a perfectly healthy, well-formed 
boy of good habits. 

The school record speaks conclu- 
sively for his intellectual ability, and 
here Dr. Wile pauses to criticize a 
comment of “ Poor Achievement” on 
the last card. ‘‘ This boy has done re- 
markably well to get passing grades 
when he was absent more than half 
the time. Teachers too often confuse 
conduct with ability in grading.” But 
this again gets us no further toward 
the heart of the mystery. 


DR. WILE now opens the boy’s 
hands and looks at them closely. 

“You write with your right hand?” 

“Yes, sir.” It develops that he eats 
and does his schoolwork with his right 
hand. 

“Do you and your friends play 
baseball ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“With which hand do you throw 
the ball?” 

“My left hand,” Robert replies, 
after a moment’s thought. 

(Aha, Watson, remember this. It 
may bea clue!) 


Dr. WILE has him step to the 
blackboard and write some numbers 
simultaneously with his right and 
left hands. The right-hand work is 
considerably better than the left hand, 
as one would expect. “However,” re- 
marks Dr. Wile to us, “if any of you 
were to do that. you would find a 
much greater difference between the 
two hands than is exhibited here. 
Now, Robert, close your eyes and 
write the figures.” 

This time the left-hand numbers 






































Ferreting out the mystery of 
child behavior—a puzzle re- 
quiring wit and understanding 


The physical picture is so very 
important in diagnosis. Here 
the eyes are being examined 


are much improved in 
comparison, tho still 
not so well formed as 
the right hand. Then 
Dr. Wile, bidding the 
boy watch him closely, 
draws on the board an 
involved design. “Copy 
that with both hands at 
the same time.” 
Robert complies, and 
as the two copies grow 
under the two pieces o 
chalk, an exclamation 
goes up from the entire 
assembly. The left-hand 
figure is an immeasur- 
ably better copy than 
the right hand? The 
mystery is solved! For— 
“Robert is left-handed 
by nature, you see,” 
Dr. Wile explains, dust- 
ing the chalk from his 
fingers, “but was con- 
verted to right-handed- 
ness, probably in early 
childhood. In work that is a matter of 
training and skill, his right hand 
excels, but in copying, where previous 
experience does not enter, the left 
hand excels. This tells us the story. 
“Now conversion of left-handed 
persons to right-handedness is accom- 
“meager often at the expense of a vio- 
ent upheaval of some kind in the 
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person’s nature. We are 
fortunate that in_ this 
case it shows itself in so 
mild a way as running 
off,” he continued. “In 
rare instances deeds of 
violence, such as sex as- 
saults and other actions, 
have been traced back to 
difficulties arising from 
this cause.” 

And so, from the draw- 
ing of a few figures on a 
blackboard, Dr. Wile 
finds out what made 
Robert’s wanderlust. 
Robert, listening intent- 
ly and somewhat awe- 
struck, thinks he can stop 
running away now that 
he knows what it is all 
about. If he can’t Dr. 
Wile and the Clinic have 
means of helping him; 
but we feel that a boy 
with the character and 
intelligence of this one 
will win his fight. (So 
well established was the 





right-handedness that it was not 
deemed advisable to try to change 
back, but rather to conquer the im- 
pulse to run away.) 

They shake hands on it, and Robert 
makes way for the next problem. | 
think there are tears in the pretty 
mother’s eyes. And I am sure p ae all 
ofusthere _[ Continued on page 68 








When Grades Are Pleasing 
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Walter D. Popham 


“Lue grade of the front lawn bears 
an important relation to the appear- 
ance of the house, especially as it is 
seen from the street. Grading which is 
well studied in relation to the house 
adds much to the general appearance 
of the entire ensemble, while grading 
which is poorly done detracts equally 
from the whole scheme. 

Generally speaking, grading serves 
two purposes: first, it ties the house 
to the ground making both appear 
related to each other, and, second, it 
serves a practical purpose in dispos- 
ing of surface water. 

Many people have a fixed idea that 
the invariable procedure in any grad- 
ing operation is to reduce all earth 
surfaces to uniformly flat planes. 
This is a mistake, since such an area 
is uninteresting and, in addition, does 
not drain properly. If it is at all pos- 
sible grading should bear some resem- 
blance to the natural ground form. 
This is particularly true on large 
areas, since any considerable revision 
of the earth’s surface usually appears 
artificial and, moreover, is very costly. 

While certain principles apply to 
all grading operations, it is a mistake 
to think that every lot should be 
graded in the same manner. Certain 
variation is necessary to fit changed 
conditions. The accompanying draw- 
ings, therefore, show several different 
treatments for grading the front lawn 
to suit varying conditions. They are 
intended to be suggestive only of sev- 
eral different treatments possible. 


A. IDEAL GRADING FOR THE AVER- 
AGE Lor: This is ideal. The house 
elevation is slightly above the side- 
walk. The ground surface is practi- 
cally level for a short distance away 
from the foundation but should grade 
away from the house ever so slightly 
so that surface water will be kept 
away from the foundation. At some 
distance from the house the grade 
breaks in a long gentle “ogee” curve 
to a low point. This low point should 
be so placed that the surface water 
drains both from the sidewalk and 
from the house itself to here. This will 
keep surface water from draining back 
towards the house and also from wash- 
ing over the walk. Usually, after dig- 
ging the basement, there is ample soil 
left over to build up the level of the 
house enough above the sidewalk to 
grade out the lawn in this fashion. 


B. THe House WirtH a TERRACE: 
Many houses are designed with a 
flat architectural terrace along the 
side next the street. If properly 
done this often gives a fine devils 
and setting to the house. Such a ter- 
race is usually quite formal and archi- 
tectural in treatment and is, properly 
speaking, a [ Continued on page 58 
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Charles E. F. Gersdorff 


‘Be BE successful in the garden, 
chrysanthemums should be selected 
for known hardiness of plant as well 
as early-blooming habit. For those 
who have the time and the patience 
to work with them, the more tender, 
large fancy double varieties may also 
be brought into perfection in the gar- 
den. But these do not comprise the 
truly garden sorts. 

Chrysanthemums are all too often 
selected for garden use from seeing 
blooms at the flower shows. Many of 
these are not adapted to general gar- 
den use, mainly because the plants 
bloom too late in the season so that 
the buds are nipped by frost. 

Chrysanthemums are fine border 
plants, planted alone for rich color 
effects at a season of the year when 
there is a scarcity of good bloom, ex- 
cluding the dahlia which perforce 



























Frances Whittlesey is a rich bronze and 
garnet with informal, reflexed petals. 
This is a large decorative type of chrys- 
anthemum which is comparable to 
those varieties that the florists grow 


Reading from left to right are three 
important chrysanthemum types: 
Quilled Pink bears flowers whose 
petals, or florets, are needlelike; 
Ruth C. Dennison is a singie with 
yellow flowers; and at the extreme 
right is Japanese Anemone, with its 
curious center of crinkled florets. 
The flowers are deep lilac, tinting to 
white, with the center a deeper shade 


Autumn’s Queen 
the Chrysanthemum 








must be planted under 
different conditions, or 
they may be used suc- 
cessfully in isolated 
groups, formal beds, 
and among the regular 
plantings of herbace- 
ous perennials. The 
color range includes 
all colors, shades, and 
tints except pure blue. 

The nse hardy gar- 
den types consist 
chiefly of the Pom- 
pons (including the 
small button hay 
Singles, Doubles, and 
the comparatively 
new Decorative Type 
with flowers quite com- 
parable in size to many of the large 
double greenhouse forms. But even 
here, with only a few exceptions, 
for the colder regions we must 
select only the earliest-flowering 
ones, tho many of the midseason 
sorts often survive the early 
frosts and give bloom up to and 
around Thanksgiving Day. In the 
more temperate zones the later- 
blooming ones will also do well, 
tho now and then a season may 
come when only the earliest varie- 
ties of these gorgeous plants may 
be had in flower. 

A sheltered nook or bor- 
der with southern exposure 
away from walls will be just 
fine for these plants. They 
should survive the winters as 
far north as central New York, 
with here and there spots more 
northerly which have rather 
mild winters. After blooming 
the clumps that have formed 
from the single plants set out 





The hardy chrysanthemums are ever popular garden 
flowers during a period when other bloom is scarce 


in the spring usually pass thru the 
winter uninjured. A light covering of 
evergreen boughs will prove bene- 
ficial in severe climates. 


THESE hardy early and midseason 
varieties are noted for their freedom 
of bloom, making a gorgeous show in 
the garden from late August thru 
October. They are fine for cutting, 
after which they are long lasting, al- 
most comparable to everlastings in 
their keeping qualities when cut. 
The Singles, such as Mona, an 
orange yellow, and Gypsy Girl, a 
crimson shading to chestnut, and 
usually including semidouble varie- 
ties such as Ruth Bergen, are very 
graceful. Among the double sorts 
there are the Button Pompons similar 
in form to the regular Pompons, for 
example, Ruth Hatton, which is a 
white with lemon center, but % to 
1 inch across; others are loosely formed 
(R. Marion Hatton, a bright canary- 
yellow), and [ Continued on page 59 
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For Home Cleanliness 


and Beauty USE TILE 


Llewellyn Price . . . Philadelphia Architect 


You have, let’s suppose, funds 
available for investment. For invest- 
ment in the home, new or old, the 
money is to be particularly allotted 
to gilt-edge securities—Tile. 

“Investment” is the proper word; 
expending money on material so ever- 
lastingly durable, so completely use- 
ful, and so colorfully decorative is 
actually adding to the capital of your 
house. Dividends in satisfaction and 
pleasure are declared immediately 
upon its installation; payments con- 
tinue without suspension during the 
life of the house. 

Naturally you wish the investment 
to return the maximum yield. There 
are distinct and definite parts of the 
house where tile may be the most ex- 
pressly useful and where its decora- 
tive value will be apparent, but not of 
utmost importance. From these utili- 
tarian applications you may continue 
the tiling to other parts of the house 
until, eventually, it is for the most 
part purely ornamental. In every in- 
stance, if judiciously handled, it is 
still good investment. But, the less 
funds available for such projects, the 
more the utilitarian character should 
be emphasized. 

Those places that call for the first 
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applications of tile 
seem to select them- 
selves. For the mini- 
mum installation they 
cannot be sensibly ig- 
nored. 

This American 
method of taking a 
bath—not the Eng- 
lish, with a tin tub and 
a great pitcher of luke- 
warm water; not the 
Continental, on ap- 
pointment and after 
careful preparation by 
the valet of the bath—but the way we 
do it over here requires very com- 
pletely worked out surroundings. It’s 
a business of splash and splatter. It’s 
a matter of confining a momentary 
cloudburst within a very limited area 
inside the house. No reason, is there, 
to dwell on the luxuriant virtues of 
this very primitive method of becom- 
ing clean. Very superior material, 
however, is required to accomplish it, 
and nothing will answer better than 
tile. Tile, then, the shower stall or 
tub-shower recess first of all. 

In the modern kitchen, regardless 
of what its pretensions be, the cry is 
for industrial efficiency combined 























Left: A red-tile terrace at 
the entryway to this home 
blends with the brickwork 
and adds a great deal of 
interest to the house design 


Below: Tile generously used 
for the hallway floor, wains- 
cot, and door trim in a 
charming Spanish house 








with the prophylactic cleanliness of a 
hospital, avoiding at the same time 
too much suggestion of either. Often, 
it must also assume a manner as pic- 
ticuresque perhaps as a Spanish bar- 
room. A versatile material, indeed, is 
required to fill these demands, and 
tile is one material which does so to 
perfection. 

The neighborhood of the kitchen 
sink and range naturally demands 
first attention, and of the two the 
sink comes first. All that area which 
may possibly receive the splash from 
the sink or with which utensils may 
come in contact (including a generous 
margin for safety) invites the use of 















































































tile. The same applies to the 


requisite. 
hy is tile the ultimate material 


for such places in the home? Because 


it is impervious to moisture and, when 
properly set, makes a permanently 
water-tight wall. Because with its 
hard, smooth surface, dirt will not 
readily adhere to it. And, finally, be- 
cause its beautifully decorative possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 

By tile, one may refer to 
blocks of marble, rubber, lino- 
leum, or other materials, but 
here we are thinking of tile in 
the truest sense of the word— 
that made from fired clay. It is 
neither necessary nor advis- 
able to treat exhaustively of 
the technicalities and nomen- 
clature of the tile industry, for 
they are intricate indeed. But 
some general information of 
the kinds and types of tiles 
will be useful and prove inter- 
esting: 

These burned-clay products 
may be classed in two general 
groups: (1) those of mechani- 
cal precision and regularity in 
appearance and termed dust- 


A recessed tile fireplace with 
the hearth accented by a 
copper hood and plaster arch 


A tile table top, wainscot, and 
window trim add to the beau- 
ty of this attractive kitchen 





space 
around the range, so that the clhects 
of grease and steam are received where 
they can do no damage. In neither 
case may definite dimensions be giv- 
en, as they depend on local condi- 
tions. These three places—the bath- 
tub or shower recess, the kitchen sink, 
and the range—are first on the list of 
tile applications for the smaller homes. 
You might almost say that here tiling 
is not merely desirable but really 


pressed, and (2) those 
of craftsmanlike hand- 
made character, vary- 
ing slightly and pleas- 
ingly from true geo- 
metric forms, or plas- 
tic. 

Again, tile may be 
divided into unglazed 
and glazed groups and, 
under these headings, 
are both types listed in 
the foregoing para- 


graph. 

Unglazed tile derive 
their texture and color 
only from the clay of 
which they are made. 

Glazed tile have a 
hard coating or glaze 
which has been ap- 
plied to the top face 
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Above is a pleasing treatment of 
tile floor, wainscot, and tub front 
in a well-designed small bathroom 


of the body of the tile, giving 
colors in all conceivable shades 
and tints, from pure white to j 
jet black. They are of three 
grades of glazing. 4 bright 
glaze is like a highly polished 
surface and is sometimes re-: 
ferred to as “enamel.” 4 dull 
laze is a semilustrous, satin- 
ike surface. 4 matt glaze is flat, 
entirely without sheen. 

The classification might be i 
carried much farther, listing 
specific types and forms, re- L 
sulting in much confusion to 
the reader. 

Again, let’s assume that, in- 
stead of the minimum outlay 
sketched, you contemplate a 
fairly complete installation of tile at 
a cost in keeping with a moderately 
priced house, where it will be equally 
useful and beautiful. Any tile we 
may select will have definite desig- 
nation but will be either “dust- 
pressed” or “plastic,” “unglazed” 
+ 

ow that you have two bath- 
rooms in your house: one has a 
single window facing north, the 
other is flooded with sunlight from 
the south. The northern bathroom is 
equipped with a lavatory, water 
closet, and tub. The room to the 
south has the first two fixtures and 
a shower recess. 

As the bathroom facing the north 
has no direct sunlight ~ asin the 
entire day, we must avoid using 
cool-color tiles. Deep blues and 
greens will immediately produce a 
gloomy, [| Continued on page 46 
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Are You Going to College? 


A girl who is going back tells us the room furnishings 


she found essential 


E cerzce rooms can and should 
express the individuality of the girl 
or boy who uses them just as much as 
their rooms at home. Of course, there 
will be a difference in the expression, 
inasmuch as the furniture, or even the 
furnishings, may be of a totally dif- 
ferent type. But granted all this, 
there is no reason for college students’ 
spending four years of their impres- 
sionable period against a dull back- 
ground whose very drabness may 
affect a memory of school life in after 
years. 

Entirely furnishing a room is usu- 
ally out of the question, but taking 
the bare necessities that the college 
provides in your room you can ar- 
range, adapt, and create a most com- 
fortable atmosphere that you and 
your roommate will enjoy and to 
which others who appreciate taste and 
comfort will inevitably be drawn. 


Let us take, for example, a college 
where the dormitory provides the 
main living accommodations. We 
must realize that the furnishings of the 
room are important factors, for the 
greater part of nine months is to be 
spent there. Making it attractive is 
really fun, and, in order to accom- 
lish this, the boy or girl can combine 
bis or her personal things with the 
fundamental necessities which the 
college furnishes. 


LET us suppose that we are furnished 
with a single bed, a dresser, a study 
table with two chairs, and a small 
rug. Coming into the room for the 
first time and seeing these things 
alone, one may well receive an im- 

ression of despair. However, if a 
Fittle thought is given to the room it 
can be made very attractive. 

It is a good idea first to find some 














Agrouping of inexpensive furniture with well- 
placed lamps will add to the charm and com- 
fort of any college room. The delightful 
mellow tone of the sturdy maple furniture 








combines well with practical coverings. 
One of the many historical chintzes will 
make a good wali-hanging (Photograph by 
Edwin A. Falk, courtesy of Younker Brothers) 
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Martha Page Hippee 


definite point of interest about which 
to plan the room. In a small room, as 
many of our college rooms are, where 
the windows play an important part, 
it seems logical to use them as the 
central point of interest. So often 
there is but one window and it be- 
comes necessary to choose some ma- 
terial which will be colorful and at the 
same time let plenty of light and air 
into the room. Here is a case where 
theatrical gauze can be used most 
successfully. Glazed chintz is also 
popular because it is of a practical 
nature, shedding dust, and easily 
kept clean by an occasional brushing 
or shaking: The cottage, or double 
form of curtain, is a good idea, for if 
the play of light is strong the upper 
curtains may be left drawn all the 
time and the lower set readily ad- 
justed. These can be made in sheer 
material with perhaps a binding of 
contrasting color. If one really wants 
privacy the heavier materials can be 
used. Remember to have your cur- 
tains, no matter what kind they are, 
very full, and, if you are trying to 
let in all the light possible, then run 
the curtain rods out to the edge of the 
window trim so that the curtains can 


be pushed well back. 
NEXT in interest might come the 


bedspread or couch cover. Some non- 
crushable material, such as -monks’ 
cloth or some of the new homespun 
weaves, should be used, for, altho the 
bed serves as a bed, it has to be a 
couch by day. The new cottons that 
make us think of peasant cloth, 
trimmed in the same material used 
for the curtains, if they are of a heavy 
enough nature, make very satisfactory 
bed covers. [Continued on page 60 




















Prices of Furnishings 
Shown in Photograph 
Maple chair $19.75 
Maple table 8.76 
Maple stool 2.50 
Maple bookcase 17.50 
Plant jar 1.00 
Floor lamp, complete 7.95 
Table lamp, complete 2.50 
Wall-hanging a yard 79 
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At the left is a photo- 
graph of Mr. Treidler’s 
model. The walls were 
made of mounted 
water-color board, the 
white, or drawing, sur- 
face facing inside. ‘*The 
shingles,’’ says Mr. 
Treidler, ‘‘are strips cut 
from the thin gray 
cardboard the laundry 
puts inside my shirts”’ 








The House 


on the Cover 


The well-known artist whose home 
will be tells how and why he first 


built a model of it 
Adolph Treidler 


| HAVE always thought that if I 
had not chosen to be an artist I might 
now be working with a T square and 
ruling pen in place of paints and 
brushes. I have always been keenly 
interested in architecture and have on 
various occasions had the privilege 
of working with some of America’s 
greatest architects. Therefore, when 
the editor of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens asked me to write an article 
about the house, or rather model of a 
house, used in my drawing on the 
cover of this month’s issue, explain- 
ing how I visualized it and worked 
out my plan, I said ‘“‘yes” because I 
thought it might be of interest to 
others, with the dream of an ideal 
house in their minds, to know some- 
thing of how and why I built my 
model. 

The house on the cover started as 
a sketch made on the back of an en- 
velope. It is similar to an old farm- 
house in Normandy. Norman farm 
architecture may seem a far cry from 
Nantucket Island, where we plan to 





be 
om 


An Artist Looks at a House 


Art is so closely related to architecture that 
something valuable is bound to result when 
an artist looks at a house. Mr. Treidler, who 
is well known as an illustrator and as a painter 
of magazine-cover designs, tells in this story 
how he approached the problem of designing 
his own house, a model of which is shown on 
our cover this month. 

While it is true that not everyone would 
want exactly the kind of a house designed by 
an artist, we all readily recognize the great 
worth of ideas that an artist can bring to home 


construction.—THE EDITOR. 





build, but when one re- 
calls that the architec- 
ture of New England is 











based on English farm- 
houses, many of which 
crossed the channel 
from Normandy, it will 
be seen that I am not as 
inconsistent as I may at 
first appear to be. 
When I returned from 
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Europe with the sketch 
on the envelope, which 
was to be a starting 
point for the general ap- 
pearance of the house, 
the next thing was to 
decide on the number 
of rooms and their size. What should 
be the size of the living-room, bed- 
room, and kitchen? This is where per- 
sonal preference comes in; does your 
wife like a small, compact kitchen or 
does she need and like lots of elbow 
room? What we did was to measure 
the various rooms in our New York 
apartment and more or less let these 
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measurements determine our attitude 
toward what we wanted. Our pres- 
ent Kitchen was too large, the bed- 
room too small, and so on. 

Many others more competent than 
I am have given, and will continue to 
give in the pages of Better Homes and 
Gardens, splendid advice and informa- 
tion as to [| Continued on page 84 








Furniture 
and Radio 
Combined 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home - Furnishings Director 


pean ne LI CE BE ET 


A radio set built into a fine 
piece of furniture is a mod- 
ern idea that combines 
economy of space and 
beauty. This Governor Win- 
throp desk, an accepted 
American furniture classic, 
lends itself well to incorpor- 
ating the radio into the 
furnishings of a room 
(Photograph by Stadler, 
courtesy of Mandel Brothers) 


A deceiving piece of furni- 
ture is the French Provincial 
cabinet at lower left. The 
front, where apparently 
there are three drawers, lets 
down and discloses a radio 
all ready for use (Photo- 
graph by the Goold Studios, 
courtesy of R. H. Macy) 


Comfort is achieved when a 
radio is discreetly hidden in 
the bedtable of a modern 
Biedermeier bedroom (Pho- 
tograph by Stadler, courtesy 
of Mandel Brothers) 


1 | B 
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“When I buy in the fall I have my pick of the stock. Not only that, but the nursery- 
man has plenty of time to dig and pack it carefully and to give me the information 
I want’’—a caricature of Harry R. O’Brien, well known Better Homes and Gardens 
writer, by his good friend Cartoonist Ray Evans, The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 


“The Dirt Gardener” 
Advises Fall Planting 


Harry R. O’Brien 


\ ITH many different nursery 


products and in a good portion of the 
country, fall buying and planting is 
just as good or even better than spring 
buying and planting. This is nothing 
new. Every old hand at gardening, 
every landscape planter, every nurs- 
eryman knows it. Most beginners and 
novices have at least heard about it. 

Yet all of us are prone to wait until 
spring to buy the chines we are need- 
ing for our garden. Fall planting just 
somehow seems to be against an age- 
old tradition, against folk lore or 
something that is ingrained in the 
human race. It’s like eating olives, 
something that must be acquired. It 
is only by experience that one can 
learn, as I have, just how fine it is to 
plant in the fall. 

Nature does not, as a rule, plant in 
the spring. The seeds from which the 
trees and shrubs and wildflowers grow 
are sown by Nature in the fall. The 
stolons, the runners, the eyes, the 
new shoots, the bulbs, or whatever 
other means by which plants multi- 
ply are all made the year before, and 
all finds them all grown and in place 
for resting a bit, and then they are 
ready to Bea their growth as early 
as possible in the spring. 

ng before we realize it, almost 





all winter long, the roots are in action, 
marshalling their forces so that the 
top growth may burst forth at first 
opportunity. 


IF WE are clever enough we heed this 
lesson from Nature. Instead of always 
rooting up things after they have 
begun growth, we take them up when 
nearest or at the resting stage, which 
is in the fall in most sections and with 
most plants. Then we plant them, so 
they havea chance to get firmed down, 
so that root growth can begin and 
they are ready to get to work long 
before spring planting is possible. 
Fall planting, then, is desirable 
from the standpoint of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. It is also desirable from 
the standpoint of the nurseryman and 
grower who provide us with planting 
materials. Let me illustrate: 


ONE Saturday last November when 
I drove to a nursery I found that the 
men there were not especially busy 
and had plenty of time to show me 
around and give me the information I 
wanted about the shrubbery I had 
come to buy. The nursery rows were 
filled with stock. All the varieties I 
needed were on hand, in various sizes. 
I had my pick of the stock, and the 
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nurseryman nad poeey of time to dig 
u 


and pack it carefully. 

When I planted it the air was balmy, 
with scarcely a breath of air stirring 
to dry out the roots. There had been 
some rain not long before, so that the 
warm earth was mellow and friable. 


I took my time and planted every-- 


thing carefully. Weather and soil were 
both ideal for planting. 

In the spring, when it seems as tho 
everyone wants to buy at once, the 
nurseryman is hurried and harassed 
with a half dozen customers wanting 
attention at the same time, and he 
doesn’t have the opportunity to talk 
much with anyone. 


IF YOU have waited too long, maybe 
the choice plants are gone, you may 
not be able to get the sizes you want, 
or some varieties may be sold out en- 
tirely. Packing is necessarily hurried 
—it’s about the same, whether you 
buy in person or by mail. 

If you do plant in the spring, it 
should be done as early as possible. 
This often means that the day may be 
raw and chilly and you shiver. The 
ground is cold and wet and the soil 
may not handle easily. The wind is 
likely to be blowing so that it dries 
out roots if [ Continued on page 76 
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The House That Smith Built 






Comfortable? Yes. But it didn’t respect the 
rights and personalities of the family 


Wainwright Evans 


C cocaine from the outside 
looking in, there was every reason 
why the home of the John Smiths 
should be a happy one. They had 
money, they had a new and com- 
owed equipped house, they had 
ealth—all of which are raw materials 
from which a good deal of happiness 
can be made—by persons who know 
how. 

Yet it was commonly known that 
the family life of the Smiths was far 
from harmonious and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith did not, for some reason, 
get on any too well with their chil- 
dren. It occasioned no surprise in the 
neighborhood, therefore, when the 
Smith children left home as early as 
they were able to make livings for 
themselves. 

Mr. Smith was bitterly disap- 
— and bewildered when they 
eft; for he had built the new home in 
the secret hope that it would make 
his children more contented and less 
inclined to gad about, as he put it, at 
every opportunity. 

It will pay us to take a Jook at that 
new house, since it had much to do 
with Mrs. Smith’s troubles. It had 
six rooms. The living-room was big 
and the dining-room big enough. 
There were long vistas and wide-open 
spaces in all directions downstairs. 
Upstairs there were three small bed- 
rooms—for a family of six. 


Mr. SMITH had two sons, two 
daughters, and a wife—a sizable fam- 
ily as families go nowadays. He could 
have afforded to put them in a bigger 
house, but he saw no necessity for it; 
besides, Mrs. Smith thought a small 
house would make easier housekeep- 
ing. Six rooms, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
agreed, would do. In a few years the 
children—the boys, at any rate— 
would be gone. In the meantime, the 
boys could double up in one room and 
the girls in another. 

In short, the Smith home was a 
perfect fit—a bit tight, perhaps, but 
sufficient, in the opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, for practical purposes. 
The question whether it was psycho- 
logically and spiritually adequate was 
one that did not bother them. They 
were not built that way, any more 


“If Alice’s parents want at anytime to 
enter her room, they knock. They did 
this even when Alice was a small child, 
and Alice is equally as punctilious 
when she enters other people’s rooms” 


than was the house that expressed 
them, their personalities, and their 
sense of values. 

A feature of the house against 
which the sons and daughters were 
inclined to protest, but which did not 
trouble Mr. and Mrs. Smith, was that 
when one lived in it his life was neces- 
sarily an open book. The wide-open 
spaces downstairs, for instance, made 
it impossible for the girls to receive 
callers without sharing the visit with 
all the family, or at least with their 
parents, for they made it a point 
among themselves to keep out of 
each other’s way. 


WHAT made this inevitable was 
that the dining-room and living-room 
were practically one; for Mr. Smith 
had considered folding doors between 
them a needless expense. Hence, when 
a young man called, he usually found 
himself calling chiefly on Mr. Smith, 
with whom he discussed politics, per- 
haps, if Mr. Smith was in a conversa- 
tional mood—which he usually was. 
About the only way around this was 
to go for a walk or to adjourn to the 
movies. In summer there was the 
porch, but Mr. Smith liked the front 
porch in summer, too. 

By the same token, if the caller 
happened to be a girl, it did little 
good to retire to the upstairs room 
shared jointly by the two girls. For 
one thing, the upstairs room was very 
small, and for another, Mr. Smith 
had made the inside walls of his home 
thick enough to shut off the view but 
thin enough to transmit sound as if 
they had been the diaphragm of a 
microphone. This meant that any 
ordinary, above-board conversation 
upstairs was readily audible to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, and that any in- 
audible conversation carried on in 
confidential whispers was sure to bring 
later questions as to what it was 
necessary to be so secret about. 


SECRETS, even adolescent secrets, 
were presumably guilty secrets, and 
Mr. Smith did not approve of them. 
This was not so annoying to the 
Smith boys as to the Smith girls. For 
the boys got around the difficulty by 
the summary method of being home 
as little as possible. But this freedom 
was not available to the girls. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, when their daughters 
were not safe at home, wanted to 
know all about it; and anything in the 
way of so [ Continued on page 64 


















Ruth Waters... 


Alabama 


Ar A RECENT dahlia show I 
came upon a much admired entry 
that received four ribbons. When I 
learned that this exhibit was entered 
by a local amateur-grower, I asked 
her to describe her method of grow- 
ing dahlias. Tho differing in some 
respects from that of other growers, 
any method that produced such su- 
perb blossoms is worth considering. 

In the first place, she does not plant 
for exhibition purposes but for cut- 
flowers and display thruout the entire 
season. Her dahlias come into bloom 
the latter part of June and flower 
profusely until frost. 

Her plants are grown in the back 
yard, which is truly a glorified one. 
She began with a few bulbs, planting 
them in an old vegetable garden. Soon 
they overspread this spot. Then her 
chickens were sold and the dahlias 
took in the chicken run. Finally some 
old trees next the back alley were cut 
down and this ground utilized. Now 
the dahlias cover every foot of avail- 
able space. I imagine before long the 
front lawn will be sacrificed to the 
fast increasing stock. 

She takes up her old stock, digging 
the roots very carefully with a spad- 
ing fork and lifting gently. The clump 
is then washed with the hose, exam- 
ined for eyes, cut into as many pieces 





Above: The Millionaire is a large lavender decorative sort which is 
nearly white in the center (Photographs by J. Horace McFarland) 


Below: The unusually deep orange of the popular, mam- 
moth Peony Dahlia U.S. A. is intermingled with a rosy tint 


Dahlias--How to Grow Prizewinners 


as there are eyes—with a portion of 
the old stem attached to each piece— 
labeled well, and spread out in a pro- 
tected place under the house—in a 
rat-proof wire frame so that the tubers 
will not touch the floor or ground but 
will rest on a wire foundation. This 
prevents rot underneath and also pro- 
tects from rodent depredation. Later 
on the remainder of the clump may 
develop more eyes; it is cut into addi- 
tional pieces as soon as they appear. 


INSTEAD of throwing away the old 
stalk she makes good use of it. After 
removing the tubers there is always 
4 or § inches of stem left. This is 
planted out—in the regular garden or 
in a box of sandy soil—and will put 
4 at least one slip, sometimes more. 
is slip is cut off with a small, sharp 
knife at a joint (if cut between the 
joint no be ves will form on the new 
plant), leaving the base of the young 
shoot, which usually sends up two 
more slips. They are in turn removed 
when they are 6 or 8 inches long and 
rest deeply. (Deeply is the secret of 
successful plants from cuttings.) 

It is easier for the amateur to 
handle the larger slips, but some grow- 
ers take the shoot off when it is only 
2 or 3 inches long, preferring the 
smaller and shorter-jointed cuttings, 
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which they consider make the sturdier 
and better plants. 

In her experience slips or cuttings 
make better and larger flowers than 
tubers do. They make as many if not 
more new tubers, which are firm and 
healthy. They furnish an excellent 
way of increasing expensive and new 
varieties. This past fall she dug a hill 
grown from a slip of the variety 
Regal. This hill had 14 well-developed 
tubers in perfect condition. With the 
exception of a few varieties which are 
poor bulb-makers, all of the varieties 
did as well or better. 

The clumps may be taken up in 
this section (the Central South) any- 
time after frost, divided and set out, 
or put aside for later planting. If in- 
tended for exhibition purposes it is 
best to put out the tubers or cuttings 
in late has or early June, for these 
plantings make the most dependable 
fall bloom. 


ON THE other hand, if the plants 
are intended for border or garden 
display, the clumps may be left un- 
disturbed in the ground thruout the 
winter without any covering whatso- 
ever and allowed to bloom where they 
are. It is a good idea to dig up and 
divide the clumps every few years, for 
the stock does | Continued on page 70 
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Blanket Covers Are New and Practical 


These bedroom accessories are smartly monogrammed 


Leonore Dunnigan .. 


Every homemaker prides herself 
in the possession of a generous supply 
of linens which will contribute to the 
restfulness and decorative charm of 
her bedrooms. And blanket protectors 
are interesting accessories which add 
a lovely color note and serve a prac- 
tical purpose as well. 

After the daytime spread is re- 
moved for the night, a blanket pro- 
tector is left on to cover the soft, 
fleecy blanket or delicate-color com- 
forter from circulating dust which 
enters thru the open windows. It 
corresponds to the “third” sheet 
which is used to cover the top blanket 
on our modern hotel beds and is an 
innovation which homemakers are 
welcoming more and more because it 
is both practical and pretty. 

Blanket protectors or covers may 
be made as simple or as elaborate as 
the purse and taste demand. Deco- 
rated with hand-appliquéd mono- 
grams or colorful initials, simply 
stitched, they express the personality 
of the owner and are smartly indi- 
vidual. 

The interesting thing about these 
monograms is the simplicity with 
which they are planned, the idea 
being to work them out in regular 
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. Materials Furnished by Ruby Short McKim 


bias fold if you like, or to stamp your 
particular group of letters on some 
scrap of cloth, to cut, crease back, 
and appliqué. Or they could be em- 
broidered in chain stitch, using a 
darker value for the outline, filling in 
with white. 

The Artcraft Department will fur- 
nish you a specially made perforated 
pattern 6 inches high, which can be 
stamped from an indefi- 
nite number of times, as 
No. 746P at 50 cents. 
Be sure to state the 
three initials you want 
in the order desired, 
with the last name cen- 
trally placed for the 
large initial. 

Blanket covers made 
of fine cotton crépe are 
within the reach of all. 
The delicate texture of 
this fabric is desirable sg 
because it does not pala 
wrinkle easily. The 
quality we furnish is Ke 
the genuine “‘ wash and 
ready” crépe, soft and 
fine with permanent fin- 
ish. It may be ordered 
by the yard to assure 


zz 





your spread being the desired length, 
36 a we wide, in white, at 35 cents 
a yard. The monogram is placed two- 
thirds of a yard from one end of the 
cover in the center of the middle strip. 

If the cover is made long so that it 
may also be used for a spread, the 
monogram should be placed so that it 
will come in the center of the pillows, 
or about one-third of a yard below the 

















A fine batiste cotton crepe 
is used for this blanket 
protector on a child's bed 


A blanket protector made 
of raw silk and lace is a 
lovely accessory, especially 
for the guest-room bed 





lower pillow fold in the 
center of the middle 
strip. 

Those who prefer 
more decorative blan- 
ket covers for guest 
rooms will enjoy mak- 
ing them of raw silk. 
It has a soft crinkly 
surface and comes in a 
wide choice of colors 
that harmonize with 
any room color scheme. 
Silk bias or lace inser- 
tion join their seams 
with a matching lace 
edge or a bias of silk 
to harmonize with the 
monogram. When bed- 
spreads of net, point 
| Continued on page 82 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


How would you like to pretend 
right now that you are just starting 
homemaking, garden-making, baby 
culture; that you aren’t the firm 
homemaker who always sweeps the 
upstairs Thursday, the downstairs 
Friday, and bakes a cake and two pies 
on Saturday? Instead you are a be- 
wildered young fledgling who wonders 
just how one can manage to finish the 
eae dishes and get 


Book-Helps for the Busy Homemaker 


advice as to “how the well-bred girl 
says goodnight,” but just keeps right 
on telling us “the underlying prin- 
ciples by which home-loving people of 
taste are able to create an atmosphere 
of homelike charm with whatever 
they may have, and wherever they 
may be!” 

Four other books, Christine Hol- 
brook, Better Homes and Gardens’ 


(J. P. Lippincott Company, $5), is a 
much larger volume devoted to this 
country’s furniture masterpieces and 

oing into a detail which proves per- 
ocaly fascinating as to pedestals, 
bases, hinges, and so on. (Even as I 
glance at the book to refresh my 
memory while I’m writing about it, I 
find that I’ve spent a whole, extrava- 
gant hour, childwise, just “‘looking at 
the pictures.”’) This isn’t an 
indispensable book for those 





the baby fixed for his 








sun-bath and achieve 
restful order in the liv- 
ing-room all before He 
comes home for dinner. 

As I have been col- 
lecting and reading the 
books which are piled 
up this month on my 
lowest bookshelf, time 
after time I have kept 
thinking: “Dear me, 
now I wish I’d read this 
before I decided on the 
blue rug for the living- 
room! What heartache 
I could have saved us 
all if I’'d known that 
way of child manage- 
ment when our eldest 
was a baby! So this is 
what has been ailing 
my roses all the time!” 
And I find myself eye- 
ing with green envy the 
little bride who lives up 





architects. 
clients, so I gave it up and began writing novels instead. 
But my interest in houses has always been intense. 
wish my life were at its beginning, instead of being on 
that 1 might be a really professional 

architect and not just a halfway one! 


the down slope, 


Dear Mrs. Garst: 


I furnished my first room at the age of 10 
built an addition to a house when I was 17. 
first training in actual construction was between the 
ages of 9 and 11, when I made a dollhouse. 
had tne lumber cut and smoothed, and I put the house 
together (all but the staircase). 
the mantels and I was given a few objects, such as 
grates and fire irons ani the doors and windows. 
everything else I mafe--walls, ceilings, furniture, 
and ornaments--complete! 


But my 


years later I made architectural models 
(of completely furnished rooms) for New York and Boston 
But it took too much time and expense to 


Of course, the point is not that I finally 
wrote about the personality and comfort and charm of a 

house, but that 1 don't know why 1 ever wrote about any- 
thing else. 


Very sincerely, 


My Father 
My Father modeled 
But 


of us who never hope to own 
asingle piece of Chippendale 
or Early Georgian, ie it’s 
enchanting to browse thru, 
nevertheless. Interior Decor- 
ation, by Frank Alvah Par- 
sons (Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $4), gives the fun- 
damental principles of art as 
applied at 4 »me Decoration. 
First written in IgIS, it is 
still the final authority on the 
whole subject. Home Furn- 
ishings and Decoration, by 
Ross Crane (Frederick J. 
Drake, $3), isa much simpler 
book than Mr. Parsons’, full 
of concrete advice, thoroly 
modern, and written with 
that [Continued on page 4o 

















our street because she 











can find waiting at her 
hand, in a wealth of 
good books, helpful 
guideposts all along the 
new road upon which she is just 
starting. 

Emily Post, arbiter of fashion and 
etiquet, is, in addition, an interior 
decorator, an amateur architect, and 
a most kindly guide in the realm of 
homemaking and home-building. Her 
newest book, The Personality of a 
House (Funk & Wagnalls, $4), 1s a 
large volume full of practical informa- 
tion on such problems as color com- 
binations, furniture arrangement, re- 
building old houses. As proof that 
she is a human being of simple tastes, 
even as you and I, her book has a 
whole section “For the Children of 
the House”—an inspiring but also 
limiting factor in home-building 
which many interior decorators gayly 
sidestep. 


Mrs. POST, in her delightful letter 
on this page, speaks of “ wondering 
why she ever wrote about anything 
other” than homemaking, and I, for 
one, hope that she doesn’t expend 
more of her heart-warming talent on 





Emily Post, interior decorator and amateur ar- 
chitect, author of “‘The Personality of a House’”’ 


home-furnishings director, 
tells me, she personally con- 
siders indispensable. And 
this, I do know, for those of 
us who are not experts but 
just busy Sonashalitien 
eager to make ours a Jetter 
home, her selection shows 
homemaking as a rich and 
widely extended art of chal- 
lenging possibilities. Have 
you ever wondered just 
what people did mean when 
they talked about a “Jaco- 
bean” type chair, or a 
“Queen Anne” stand? The 
Handbook of Furniture 
Styles, by Walter A. Dyer 
(The Century Company, 
$2), is a small, copiously 
illustrated guide that gives 
us a speaking acquaintance 
with the aristocrats in fur- 
niture styles for the past 
few hundred years. Ameri- 
can Furniture and Decora- 


tion, by E. S. Holloway 
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Keep Your Home Young 


- - pointers on how to do it, from 
an authority who has had 
international experience 


William McIlroy, as told to Berton Elliot 


L YOU are one of the countless 
thousands of persons who own a home 
from twelve to twenty-five years or 
more old, you are confronted today 
with a situation about like this: 

There is no doubt architecture has 
changed greatly since your house was 
built. The place undoubtedly is in 
need of repairs. It has undoubtedly 
been kept well painted, so it isn’t 
badly run down—but, in the course 
of time every house needs something 
done, and a lot of little things com- 
mence to give out. 

You want to renew or change them 
to keep your home young. Then, too, 
property values have gone down, 
temporarily at least. There isn’t a 
chance to sell without taking a loss. 
And when values rise again the house 
will be that much more behind the 
times. Perhaps you have girls in high 
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school or college now, for whose sake 
you want to make home as attractive 
and inviting as possible. You un- 
doubtedly have a certain social stand- 
ing or community prestige to main- 
tain. You may have a local business or 

rofessional standing which is more or 
ie affected by the conditions and 
appearance of your home. And then 
there are the many modern improve- 
ments and conveniences which you 
ought to be enjoying and would be if 
you were building a new house today. 


THESE things—and many others— 
make it difficult to determine the best 
thing to do with a house to keep it 
young. Indeed, you have probably 
thought, many times, about making 
some changes in your home to bring 
it somewhat near the standard of the 
modern homes in your locality, tried 


Er =F 


Take Something Off Maybe 
“VERY slight changes often will 


materially improve the appearance 
of your home and and add to its 
value. Frequently the greatest im- 
provement is found in taking off 
something instead of putting on 
something.” This is one of the 
statements made to Berton Elliot 
by William Mcllroy, contractor, 
now living in Birmingham (near 
Detroit), Michigan, whose hobby 
is rebuilding homes. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. McIlroy 
spent seven years in London, work- 
ing with big construction compan- 
ies. In 1906 he came to New York 
as superintendent of one of the 
large construction companies, re- 
building the New York City Hall, 
building John D. Rockefeller’s new 
home on the Hudson, and engaging 
in other important work. He has 
done rebuilding work in twelve 


states.—THE EDITOR. 





to figure out if it is good business to 
do so, and if so, which are the best 
things to do in the way of rebuilding. 

With a view to finding out more 
about this great economic question, 
I went to see a man who 5 8 had 
international experience in home- 
rebuilding. 


TELL me,” I said to William Mc- 
Ilroy—after I had explained why | 
came—‘‘tell me, does it pay to put 
money into rebuilding a house?” 

“It certainly does,” Mr. Mcllroy 
replied, “provided the practical side 
is considered before any rebuilding is 
done, and provided the trend of the 
neighborhood in which the house is 
located warrants it.” 

He then went on to explain that in 
every old house there is certain re- 
building which can be profitably done, 
other rebuilding that cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried out due to structural 
limitations, building restrictions, and 
other local condi.ions, and still other 
rebuilding whose cost is out of pro- 

ortion to the value of the property. 

“If only practicable alterations are 
attempted,” he continued, “and if 
the home-owner will go about the job 
in the same way he would go about 
building a new house, there is no 
more reason why a rebuilding job can- 
not be done with just as much cer- 
tainty as a new home can be planned 
and built. One would not think of 
building a new home without engag- 
ing an architect. [Continued on page 73 
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Naesrune among many shrubs 
and trees, the delightful architecture 
of this house would claim almost 
everyone’s attention. A lot 40 feet 
wide would be sufficient and would 
allow for a wide side drive and an 
abundance of shrubs and planting 
about the house. Low and in such 
friendly relation to the ground, it is 
unusually charming, owing much of 
its distinction to its simplicity, grace, 
and pleasing proportions. 

The exterior walls, finished with a 
rough-troweled, buff-color stucco and 
trimmed with a warm gray stone, are 
particularly pleasing to the eye. The 
windows are indeed well proportioned, 
and the steep roof appears to climb 
gracefully up and then terminate in 
the sturdy chimney. The entrance 
doorway is the only elaborated de- 
tail of the exterior, and with the roof 
above it sweeping down low, there is 
a feeling of hospitality and welcome. 


WE FIND the entrance hall quite 
compact, and conveniently handy is 
a small lavatory and coat closet as 
well as the inclosed stairway to the 
second floor. Stepping thru a wide 
arched opening, we stop to admire 
the living-room. It is a generous room, 
13 x 20 feet, has an attractive fire- 
alice on the inside wall, and with 
glazed doors and windows lighting 
the room from three sides, there is a 
bright and cheerful feeling about it. 
Flanking both sides of the fireplace 
is a pair of glazed doors. One pair 
leads to a covered porch, which has 
an unobstructed view to the garden. 
The other pair leads to the dining- 
room, which is simple in design but 
well proportioned. A group of three 
windows lights this room from the 
side, while at the rear a pair of glazed 
doors opens on the covered porch. 

In direct connection 
with the dining-room 
is the kitchen — the 
workshop of the house. 





A Hospitable House for the Narrow Lot 


Harold H. Ehlert, Detroit Architect 


[See side and rear pictures on page 42] 


Glancing at the plan, we readily see 
that this kitchen is extremely well 
arranged, really an ideal layout. 
The large sink with windows above it, 
the handy cabinets on either side, the 
refrigerator and range in convenient 
relation to the dining-room, the 
breakfast alcove and service entry, 
all carry out their duties in syste- 
matic order. There is an expression 
of cleanliness about the colored enam- 
eled walls and the patterned linoleum 
floor. The location of the breakfast 
alcove should not be overlooked, for 
with the many windows at table level 
the want for summer breezes should 
not be without realization. 


PASSING to the second floor, we 
find a compact but comfortable hall. 
Close at hand are the two bedroom 
doors as well as the bathroom and a 
neatly arranged linen cabinet. Both 
bedrooms are of good size, but the 
larger one, located above the living- 
room, has two large closets completely 
equipped. There are large windows on 
two walls, assuring refreshing breezes 
and good light. There is an exception- 
al amount of wall space, so the furni- 
ture could be arranged to suit the 
desires of the most particular person. 
An attractive and interesting feature 
of this room is the built-in bookcase 
with drawers below it. It should be 
found useful, and it certainly is deco- 
rative. The smaller bedroom, more 
compact, has been studied for pleas- 
ing furniture 


arrangement The three plans show how 
'n- carefully every inch of 

and, [Contin space was used to add 
ued on page 42 ~—comfort, convenience, and 
charm to this small house 
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THIS kind of outdoor meal is easy on 
mother, and the children delight in help- 
ing with the preparations. The bill-of-fare 
will vary according to the equipment you 
have. Mrs. Nichols suggests menus for 
three different kinds of outdoor meals. 


Now That September Is Here 










Let’s Eat Supper in the Garden 


Nell B. Nichols 


Tue refrain, I promise you, will be 
heard frequently when once you have 
eaten out-of-doors among your flow- 
ers. Food tastes twice as good as it 
does in the house. And the whole per- 
formance is simple and more comfort- 
able at this particular season than is 
a picnic in the woods or park. 

I also believe in the educational 
value of garden suppers. They actu- 
ally help to make the members of a 
household codperative. 
I have seen men. who 
rebel at leaving home 
to eat in the park or 
country, enjoy dining 
outdoors on their own 
premises, and the chil- 
dren delight to partici- 
pate in the preparations. 
They will set the table 
and carry the dishes and 
food from the house 
most willingly. 

Selecting the right 
menu results in a re- 
duction of labor for the 
homemaker. This is 
something other out- 
door repasts rarely do. 
I always have thought 
most picnics were fun for 
everyone except the women who 
spent hot hours in the kitchen get- 
ting the food prepared before the 
event and dreary hours nursing 
the children who had indigestion 
and poison ivy as an aftermath. 

All garden suppers need to be 
simple. Either the salad or dessert 
may well contain uncooked fruits 
or vegetables, and one of these 
dishes may be made ready in the 
refrigerator. I believe in letting 
the refrigerator function more 
extensively and the stove less in 
the preparation of meals in the 
summer than in the winter. Then 
there is the matter of including 




















an adequate amount of milk. This can 
be done so much easier than in the 
picnic menu. The bill-of-fare will vary 
somewhat with the equipment you 
have for use in making the foods ready. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to do 
all the cooking in the kitchen and 
then to carry the food on trays or a 
tea wagon to the table in the garden, 
or to the porch if you prefer to dine 
there. If this is the case, the following 
menu will be appropriate: 


MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
BALLS WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
LETTUCE-AND-BANANA 
SALAD 

>\ DATE BREAD 
\%  FROZEN-ORANGE SOUFFLE 
MILK COFFEE OR TEA 


Many families prefer to 
do a part of the cooking 
outdoors. Electric table 


Let’s hope that Father's and 
Willie’s enthusiasm lasts 
until the dishes are done 
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appliances are fine to employ in the 
garden if there is a weather-proof out- 
let nearby. Or you may use a long 
extension cord as a substitute. This 
needs to be rubber coated, as the grass 
frequently holds moisture. The wires 
within are best adapted to this pur- 
pose if they are rather large. They 
should be able to carry enough currcnt 
for several cooking devices to be em- 
ployed at the same time if desired. 
Among the appliances that may be 
mustered into service are these: waffle 
iron, griddle iron, percolator, tea 
kettle, chafing dish, toaster, sandwich 
toaster, table stove and grill. 

There also is a portable oven 
cooker that many families I know are 
enjoying. Electricity provides the 
heat. An entire meal, except the salad 
of greens, may be made ready in this 
without heating the kitchen. The 
cooker then may be carried to the 
garden and food served from it. 

Here is an example of a garden sup- 
per in which electric 
table appliances are 
employed: 


CRISP WAFFLES 
WITH CREAMED 
DRIED BEEF, 
SALMON OR CHICKEN, 
OR CRABMEAT A LA 
KING 
CUCUMBER-AND- 
PINEAPPLE SALAD 
MOLDS 
MARSHMALLOW- 
CARAMEL CUSTARD 
PERCOLATED COFFEE 
MILK 


If there are young 
children in the family 
it is advisable to 
serve the creamed 
salmon or chicken 
with the waffles, 
[Continued on page 50 
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ASTERS -- a Galaxy of Stars 


Katherine Meriwether ... Indiana 


Mocaaeumas - DAISY, star- 
wort, frostflower, farewell-summer, 
swanweed, white-rosemary—so vari- 
ous the names they bear—these lovely 
asters. How effectively they adorn and 
animate the garden long after other 
flowers have been blackened by the 
first frosts! And, in their case, “how 
goodness heightens beauty,” for add- 
ed to their charm of form and color 
are the more practical good traits of 
extreme hardiness, easy adaptability 
to nearly any situation or soil, and an 
apparent immunity from disease and 
insect pests. Abundant reasons, are 
they not, for making them the main- 
stay of our fall flower borders? 

For long years these starworts were 
without honor here in their own coun- 
try. While they were spreading abroad 
over field and prairie, in woodlands 
and along waterways, unnoticed and 
unsung, Europeans, more especially 


the English, were keenly appreciative 
of their possibilities. As a result of 
their experiments with them, we have 
today a great many handsome named 
varieties. 

Growing hardy asters is about the 
easiest thing we gardeners can do. 
Asking little, giving much, they lend 
themselves admirably as a 
background for lower-grow- 
ing perennials. Their foliage 
is good from spring to No- 
vember, their habit is shrub- 
by and tall. 

Best results are obtained 
only when the plants indi- 
vidually are given at least 
a 2-foot square of space, and 
they should be divided every 
second or third year. The 
old centers may be dis- 
carded and the outside 
growth replanted in groups 
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of perhaps three or four shoots. Brush 
placed among them will support the 
spraying branches in a graceful man- 
ner. 

As to colors, the blue-purples are 
delightful with old-rose zinnias or 
deep orange calendulas. The rosy 
purples are more difficult and should 





















Above, Little Pink Lady is a very 
fine variety of the New York Aster 
with semidouble pink flowers (Pho- 
tographs by J. Horace McFarland) 


At the left, Queen Mary is a pleas- 
ing lavender-blue with large flowers 
loosely arranged in simple beauty 


be kept away from the blues. I have 
found them interesting when placed 
against the foaming white of a Silver 
Fleecevine (Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum), with a few pale pink Japanese 
Anemones nearby. The feathery blue- 
lavenders are entrancing with crim- 
son fall Japanese Anemones. 

The named varieties, of course, are 
most desirable, and some of them 
should be, eventually, in every gar- 
den. But to those of you with new 
gardens, who must concentrate your 
purses upon the slower-growing trees 
and shrubs, I should say, “Go out, 
gather the lovely wild ones from field 
and woodland and still waters.” 

The first hardy asters to enter into 
my own quiet garden were taken from 
a wild and winding stream in the 
Limberlost country of Indiana, not 
far from Red Wing Lake, on whose 
shores stands Limberlost Cabin, the 
former home of the late Gene Stratton 
Porter. [ Continued on page So 
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Small But Complete 


Four rooms only, but see what 


can be done with them 


Marjorie Reid Rodes 


Because many prospective 
home-owners must bring their plans 
within a limited number of square 
feet, it is interesting to see how the 
small house can be made both com- 
plete and charming. 

It is, after all, not the amount of 
space we have but the way we use it 
which makes the interiors of our 
homes comfortable and inviting, and 
the tiny house which is beautiful in 
architectural design and in detail has 
a certain appeal which is missing in 
anything more imposing. A New 
York architect recently told me about 
a client who spent $40,000 on a four- 
room bungalow but refused to add 
one foot to the dimensions as origi- 
nally planned. Fortunately, the house 
of few rooms can be successfully 
adapted to almost any price limit. 

The house illustrated here com- 
bines with pleasantly varied contours 
the simple and intimate character of 
most Early American architecture. 
The low roof and dropping eaves add 
something to its air of domesticity 
and welcome, and the cedar shingles, 
weathered a soft silver-gray, com- 
plete the harmony of the design. Both 
walls and roof are shingled in white 
cedar, with butts staggered to give 
an antique effect. The trim is white 
and the blinds are painted a cool 
green. 

Double-hung sash windows carry 





plenty of light and air to every - 
room, with casement windows * 





giving decorative interest to 
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The shingle walls and roof 
unify this small house into a 
pleasing whole (William F. 
Dominick, architect; photo- 
graph by John Wallace Gillies) 


The plan, with its long, cool liv- 
ing-room and screened porch, 
is ideal for summer living 
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the living-room bay window. 
French doors open from the living- 
room to a screened porch with floors 
and other woodwork painted white. 
The house is well screened thruout, 
and both windows and screens oper- 
ate efficiently, with none of the stick- 
ing and warping and cracks which are 
so thoroly destructive to one’s peace 
of mind; in fact, it carries out, in 
every detail, the modern principle 
that construction and equipment 
should be good tho the house 
small. 


INFORMAL flagstone walks trav- 
erse the lawn from the main road to 
the Colonial entrance, with its small 
square porch, and to the screened 
porch at the side, also leading to a 
pool at the rear. 

This house was designed as a guest 
house on an estate, but a very simple 
alteration of the plans has made it 
into an ideal one-story home. The 
living-room, 16 x 28 feet, with its 
broad bay window across one end and 
three French doors leading to a 
screened porch almost as large as the 
room itself, is an exciting discovery in 
a house of this size. Many of us find 
that our ideals of a real “living” 
room are never quite fulfilled unless 
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the room is large enough for numerous 
comfortable nooks and corners, a big 
fireplace, of course, and well-filled 
bookshelves, comfortable armchairs, 
probably at least one deep, inviting 
couch, perhaps a wage or a desk if 
we depend on either in our leisure 
hours, and plenty of carefully placed 
lights. Even a small house can possess 
such a room if others, less essential, 
are dispensed with. 

This living-room adjoins the kitch- 
en conveniently but quite inconspicu- 
ously thru a narrow hallway at the 
far end, so that a dining-table can be 
placed in a cheerful position close to 
the bay windows. The kitchen itself 
is complete, with refrigerator nook, a 
good-size closet lined with shelves, 
and liberal wall space for sink, 
shelves, and range. vt is light and 
cool, with windows opening in two 
directions and a door to a small back 
porch. 


THE rincipal bedroom, as shown 
in the fiees plan, occupies a wing 0 
its own, 13 x 15 feet, with windows 
on three sides. Both bedrooms have 
outside doors and small open porches. 

The interior of the house, like the 
outside, is [ Continued on page 77 
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Quality in mattresses and springs (of whatever 
type) comes first. For genuine comfort use a 
good inner-spring mattress on a coil spring 








A Bed Ensemble 
That Spells Comfort 


Mabel J. Stegner 


VS the question is asked, 


“What kind of a bed shall we buy?” 
the important part of the answer does 
not lie in the decision as to whether it 
shall be Early American, Early 
English, or modern in style, but rather 
in the decision as to the kind of 
springs and mattresses with which it 
shall be equipped. 

Standards as to what constitutes 
comfortable and restful sleep have 
changed gradually and scientifically 
along with our standards of housing, 
of food, of clothing, and of general 
house furnishings. Why sit a few 
hours a day on a chair or davenport 
fitted with a spring or down sha cid 
and lie approximately one-third of 
your day on a bed with a lumpy or un- 
vielding surface? 

It is generally agreed that a good 
quality inner-spring mattress com- 
bined with a coil spring furnishes the 
utmost in sleeping comfort. Again, 
the question arises as to what con- 
stitutes a good coil spring and a good 
inner-spring mattress. Your dealer 
may show a variety of makes in a 
widely varying price range. Except 
for outward appearance, your eye 
tells you nothing. It is wise to ask to 
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see a sample of the inner construc- 
tion, but it is wiser still to choose 
equipment made by a well-known 
and reputable manufacturer. It is far 
better to buy a good grade of woven 
or flexible strip-steel springs and a 
good cotton mattress than box springs 


and inner-spring mattresses made of 


poor quality springs carelessly as- 
sembled. 


SEVERAL well-known manufactur- 
ers of bedding equipment make 
various grades of mattresses and 
springs, all of which are scientifically 
constructed and durable. The most 
expensive offers the utmost refine- 
ment of comfort and a de luxe quality 
of tailoring and material in its cover- 
ings. The less expensive models are 




















The inner-spring mattress 
(with matching box spring) 
at the left above has this 
construction. A section of 
the inner-spring mattress 
at the right is also shown 


An open coil spring has a 
slip cover to match the pre- 
ferred mattress, combining 
economy and convenience of 
cleaning with tailored beauty 
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covered with attractive durable ma- 
terial. 

A box spring is of course a coil 
spring upholstered with cotton felt 
and covered with a permanent tai- 
lored damask or durable cotton cover 
which matches the material used in 
the companion mattress. A good 
open-coil spring has offered the same 
comfort and flexibility but has lacked 
the style value of the covered spring. 
Now a well-known manufacturer has 
offered an open-coil spring with 
which a tailored slip cover is furnished 
to match the preferred mattress. This 
combines the tailored appearance and 
the ensemble effect of the box spring 
with the convenience of cleaning and 
the sanitation of the open-coil spring. 
Well-constructed springs of this type 
may be had as low as $20, witha 
few dollars additional cost for the 
slip cover. 


A COMFORTABLE, well-construc- 
ted, durable inner-spring mattress 
may be purchased for about $20, 
while the de luxe models are offered 
in a price range of $40 to $70. An 
inner-spring mattress, as you prob- 
ably know, has an inner founda- 
tion of wire coils upholstered on 
each side with layers of cotton felt 
and covered with durable cotton ma- 
terials, or in the de luxe models with 
beautiful cotton damask, in floral or 
modernistic patterns in a variety of 
pastel shades. 

In examining mattresses made by 
several reputable manufacturers, my 
attention was called to several recent 
refinements in design. A heavy rolled 
edge is no longer considered necessary 
by one manufacturer who makes a 
simple taped edge that is durable and 
neat. Another { Continued on page 79 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Safe Under the Family Wing 


ge recent article about hummingbirds in your maga- 
zine recalled an experience of mine. About four years ago 
in June we discovered a hummingbird nest on a swaying 
branch of a hackberry tree on our lawn. The branch swept 
down across the walk and was of easy access, so with the 
help of a stepladder all our family—and the neighbors— 
paid daily visits to the nest, full 
of curiosity about the dainty eggs 
which the mother bird watched so 
patiently. Probably we were more 
excited than she when the two 
baby birds appeared. 

Disaster entered the lives of 
this hummingbird family in the 
form of a terrific hail, rain, and 
wind storm which came up one 
afternoon. For once the mother 
lost her head and tore frantically 
around in the pouring rain. The 
nest was completely soaked, and 
we rescued the two baby birds just 
before the bottom of it fell thru. 

We took cotton and patted the 
youngsters dry, fixed a warm nest 
in an old teacup, and made them 
comfortable. When the storm 
abated we realized that we could 
not feed them and must decide 
quickly what to do. The parents 
were flying around outside, call- 


ing and searching. We had a__ Like the Borgias, she first charms what she 


} later destroys. She is a tenant in the 
basket with ¥ long handle, such G. W. French garden, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


as is used by florists, and in this 
we placed the cup (it just fitted 
inside) and hung the loshet on the branch where the 
nest had been. 

Then we stood back to watch the excitement. The old 
folks were a little afraid of it, but finally they found 
courage to alight. When nothing happened the mother 
carefully fed her babies and made herself at home. The 
young birds grew up in this awkward, dangling basket. 
We made friends with them and would talk to them and 
pet them every day. When they left the nest we hated to 
see them go. They flew around the yard several days 
before disappearing, so tame that we could pick 
them out of the rose bushes by hand. We tried 
taking various pictures of them, of course unsuc- 
cessfully.—Mrs. Hugo Lieck, San Antonio, Texas. 





A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


The Meredith Company’s Tulip Show 
AN ANNUAL event sponsored by the Meredith Pub- 


lishing Company Garden Club, to which, of course, em- 
ployees of Better Homes and Gardens belong, is the Tulip 
Show. A photograph of a portion of this year’s display 
appears on this page. It has particular interest for all of 
you as evidence of the growth of the garden-club move- 
ment, which is now extending itself to industrial concerns 
of all kinds. Many firms are beau- 
tifying not only the grounds about 
their plants but are encouraging 
their employees to follow suit in 
their home gardens, stimulating 
keen competition by means of 
flower shows to which the choic- 
est blooms are brought. 

In this connection, just to show 
the possibilities of such organiza- 
tions and their influence on all 
our homes, we are using on this 
page Charles A. Robinson’s ac- 
count of the founding and per- 
sonnel of the Nylic Garden Club, 
formed among employees of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he is a member.— 
Among Ourselves Editor. 


Nylic Garden Club 


THE writer has been an em- 
ployee of the New York Life In- 
surance Company and an ama- 
teur flower-grower for nearly 40 
years, with a special fondness for 
gladiolus, which he grows in his back yard purely for his 
own and other people’s pleasure. He never lets an oppor- 
tunity pass to praise his favorite flower and is therefore 
glad to tell the story of the conception and 
development of the Nylic Garden 
[Continued on page 67 





























A portion of the Meredith Garden Club’s 
1931 Tulip Show, in which the folks who help to publish 
Better Homes and Gardens (issued by the Meredith Publishing 
Company) annually take part. Garden clubs instituted by large com- 
panies are justifying their existence not only by attractively planted in- 
dustrial premises but many charming small gardens at employees’ homes 





Ross Lindsay and his dog, Sandy, wish summer 
vacations lasted. They live in Detroit, Michigan 
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"Toae month our Junior Garden 
Club Knights of America the Beauti- 
ful are returning from their summer 
crusade against the Black Prince of 
Ugliness. They have come back with 
many interesting reports of exciting 
and victorious bouts with the Black 
Prince’s army of weeds and neglect. 

Now is the ideal time for each 
Junior Garden Club Knight to write 
a story of his summer crusades. We 
shall call these stories Nature essays, 
and writing one will be our September 
Junior Garden Club activity. 


Rogues I Have Captured 


SINCE we have captured so many 
kinds of weed enemies in our yards, 
gardens, parks, and empty lots, it is 
now a good time to learn something 
about them—from which countries 
they came, their good points, if they 
have any, and how they grow and 
multiply. 

Last month I suggested that you 
press between cardboards or blotters 
under a heavy weight one of each kind 
of weed soldier captured. These weeds 
were to have their roots, leaves, and 
blossoms or seed pods on them if pos- 
sible. This month we are going to 
mount these pressed weed specimens 
on a square of cream-colored paper, 
measuring 9 inches wide and 12 inches 
long. If the weed is too long, bend it 
back V shape on the paper in order 
to show both the head and the root. 
This piece of paper is then pasted 
to a blue, green, or black square of 
cardboard measuring 94 inches by 
1214 inches. This adds an attractive 
border to the mounted specimen. 

The pressed weed is then fastened 
to the paper with small strips of 


Fun in School and Out! 





-- with The Junior Garden Clubs of America 


transparent adhesive tape, such as is 
used for mending torn books and 
music. 

Beneath each mounted weed, it will 
be of interest to write something of 
its history. Here is an interesting 
weed history written by a Junior 
Gardener: 

“The dandelion came to us from 
Europe. It has been cultivated and is 
used for greens and medicine. The 
root, like chicory, was at one time 
used as a substitute for coffee. This 

lant is a great pest, as it spreads on 
heise and crowds out 


dig out the long tap root. Spraying 
with iron-sulphate solution has been 
found helpful in killing the dandelion.” 
—~Lasainak leredanAneweSchnal, 
Des Moines. 

The mounted weeds and their his- 
tories can be shown at your school 
flower show and later pasted in your 
garden notebooks under the te! 
“Rogues I Have Captured.” 

The posters can be judged as follows: 
Perfection of pressed weed, 25; gen- 
eral attractiveness of poster, 25; neat- 
ness, I$; most interesting history, 35. 





grass. Each head may 
have from: 100 to 200 





flowers, and each flower 
develops seed. The soft 
globes of the ripe dan- , oF 
delion are made up of 
slender stems bearing 
a tuft of downy bristles. 
Shaped like parachutes, 
the wind carries them 
along to a lodging place. 
Each parachute has 
berbs which hold it fast 
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and rains start its 
growth. One way to 
keep it from spreading 





is to cut it before it ; 
seeds. Unless it is dug 
new plants will form. A 
long-blade knife or reg- 
ular dandelion digger 
used after a rain would 


At the right is one of the 
interesting weed charts ex- 
hibited at the annual flower 
show by pupils of Stowe 
School, Des Moines, Iowa 




















The class of high - school 
Master Gardeners below is 
enjoying the study of plant 
and animal life in their pool 
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Weed Rogues to Use 


It wih be interesting to make a 
list of weeds that have been found 
useful for food, medicine, and other 
uses when cultivated by themselves. 
Have you noticed recently that 
Thomas A. Edison is growing golden- 
rod by the acre? He has discovered 
that rubber can be made from it. 
Many of our weeds and grasses 
have seed pods that are very decora- 
tive to use for winter bouquets. This 
is a good month to gather them. 
Weeds and pods of unusual form 
are also useful for art-class design 
lessons. [ Continued on page 62 
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How We Have Tomatoes Until Christmas 


Here’s a method of ripening and keeping them that 


you will want to try 


“ 

Bor how do you manage to keep 
them until Christmas?” queried our 
guest. 

“To be strictly honest, we haven’t 
yet been able to control the family 
appetite quite so well as to make 
“oa last that long, but—” 

“T see!” he interpolated. “It’s just 
another case of the cake that will 
keep—if well hidden!” 

“Exactly! We seldom have enough 
to last later than Thanksgiving din- 
ner, but that’s because we have only 
a comparatively small number of 
plants and therefore a relatively lim- 
ited number of fruits to save.” 

“Jack Frost has always been too 
quick for us,” he remarked. “You 
must frustrate his evil deeds. “How 
do you do it?” 

‘““We watch the weather, not only 
here at home, but as forecast and re- 
ported in the papers. 

“Generally our time is limited, so 
we pull up the plants by the roots and 
hang them separately, tops down, in 
the garage and close the doors. We 
accelerate speed in this work by hav- 
ing ready a liberal supply of stout 
cords about 15 inches long, each one 
with its ends tied together. It takes 
only a few seconds to loop one of 
these around a plant stem, pull the 
tied ends thru, and hang each plant 
on a hook or a nail from an 
overhead beam. This position 
is better than a side-wall posi- 
tion because of freer circula- 
tion of air and ease of han- 
dling. 

““Next day we remove all the 
fully ripe tomatoes and put 
them in the refrigerator or the 
cold cellar for early use. The 
small, hopelessly green ones we 
also remove for making pickles. 
A few days later the fruits that 
are nearly ripe or that show 
pink we cut off with a sharp 
knife, sort according to their 
stage of maturity, and place 
them, stems up, only one layer 
deep, on buckwheat hulls or 
shredded peatmoss in flats. 
These flats are then put on a 
deep layer of hulls, peatmoss, 
or straw in coldframes. We 
prefer the hulls because they 
are black and thus absorb more 
heat than the brown peat or 
the yellow straw. This may 


“We pull up the plants by the roots 
and hang them separately, topsdown, 
in the garage and close the doors”’ 


seem a small point, but it makes an 
appreciable difference in the tempera- 
ture, which means also a difference in 
the rate of ripening. 

“In the coldframes we govern the 
rate of ripening to a large extent also 
by the way we admit or exclude heat 
and cold. By exposing the fruit to the 
full sun by day and keeping the frame 
closed with sash so as to hold in the 
heat, we hasten maturity, especially 
if we keep the frame covered from 
late afternoon until 9 or 10 o'clock 
next day with straw mats, old quilts, 
or blankets. 


On THE other hand, we can re- 
tard ripening by the reverse process— 
holding the cold in by keeping the 
frames closed and blanketed during 
the day but open to the cool night air, 
except when frost or rains threaten. 
By combining and varying these 
methods and by shifting the flats full 
of fruits from one frame to another, 
we can vary the rate of ripening al- 
most at will. 

“To a greater or lesser extent, of 
course, the ripening process is de- 
pendent upon the stage of maturity 
of the individual fruits. 

“If you doubt the feasibility of the 
methods let me say that a man who 
lives at the edge of town has for years 
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M. G. Kains ... New York 


made a business of growing tomatoes 
for the November and December mar- 
ket. He has found it highly profitable 
simply because the prices during 
those months are high. He does not 
sow the seed until about the time 
everyone else is setting plants in 
their gardens. Along about midsum- 
mer, when we are crowing over our 
first ripe tomatoes, he sets his little 
plants in the field—six weeks or two 
months late! But he keeps those 
plants on the jump. By the time our 
plants decide to ‘call it a day,’ his 
are full of little green tomatoes, and 
when most-of us let Jack Frost get 
the last of ours, he protects his with 
a smudge fire during the two or three 
nights that Jack makes his first visits. 
After that there is usually a spell of 
good weather during which his plants 
continue to grow. 


Or COURSE, because we live in 
town we can’t practice the smudge- 
fire method of protection against frost 
—filling the air full of steamy smoke. 
The neighbors would be sure to ob- 
ject! Some of us who can get brush or 
other valueless fuel might use it in- 
stead of smudge fires, or we might use 
heaters such as many fruit-growers 
employ to raise the temperature of the 
air and thus [ Continued on page 72 


























ECAUSE the flavor of Swift’s Premium Bacon, its 
mildness and savor, are uniquely delicious; because 


its tender meat is soevenly proportioned with fat and lean; B acon 


because it can be bought, in sanitary wrappings, in any 
of the three convenient ways shown here—these are some 
of the reasons why two generations of careful housewives 
have asked their dealers to “Be sure it’s Premium.” 


Swift & Company—Purveyors of Fine Foods 


Swifts Premium 


Hams and Bacon 


Swift's \ 
Pp rém ] ul m \ a complete line of foods of highest quality. 
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Swift’s Premium seal—which identifies 


BE SURE IT Is SWIFT’s PREMIUM! 
Premium “Savor-tite’” Hams, ready 
cooked, bear the familiar Premium 
label. The uncooked hams and bacon 
carry other identifying marks as well. 
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NEW 
COLOR 
SCHEMES 


for Sunrooms 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 


THE sunroom is really a place 
of transition from outdoors to in- 
doors. The object in this treatment 
is to cause the interior color 
scheme to form a background for 
the picture framed by the windows. 
A green color scheme, as in the 
upper illustration, is an excellent 
choice where there is a vista of 
lawn, trees, shrubs, and flowers. 


CLear, warm yellow is a satis- 
factory wall color, for it gives the 
sunroom a quality of warmth and 
cheer on dull, dark, cloudy days. 
With so much window space, one 
is tempted to have many growing 
plants on glass shelves with bril 
liant touches of color in their pots. 


COLOR SCHEMES BY 
HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


DRAWINGS BY WALTER N. YOUNG 








A Bed Ensemble That Spells Comfort 


manufacturer has a new refined roll edge 
in which the sewing twine is concealed 
and supported by two ropes all around 
the mattress. Smooth surfaces, now con- 
sidered desirable, are accomplished by 
doing away with dust-catching knots and 
cotton tufts, replacing them by running 
the tie cords thru bound eyelets or by 
lacing them thru surface buttons. 


THE ensemble idea is carried out by 
one manufacturer in matching pillows 
covered with material similar to the mat- 
tress and box-spring cover. Another re- 
finement consists in flat straps attached 
horizontally at the sides of the mattress. 
This enables one person to turn the mat- 
tress conveniently and without undue 
effort. One de luxe mattress is uphol- 
stered in lamb’s wool on one side for use 
in winter and in camel’s hair on the other 
for use in summer. 

It seems to be a rather commonly ac- 
cepted idea that children can sleep most 
anywhere. However, the child, no less 
than the adult, will profit by having pro- 
vided for him the greatest possible com- 
fort during the many hours he spends in 
bed. For the baby and the young toddler, 
there is a brand new crib mattress on the 
market that insures comfort and that is 
practical as well. Of inner-spring con- 
struction, it has a specially treated fabric 
covering that is vidual and stain-proof. 

And now that the bed is chosen, what 
about the bed coverings? They, too, have 
changed in recent years. Never have they 
offered greater comfort and finer quality, 
and certainly never before has beauty 
been so graciously combined with utility. 

Perhaps the utmost in beauty is offered 
in the hand-quilted down-filled satin 
comfortables, while wool-filled satin or 
sateen comfortables are attractive, light 
in weight, and very warm. 

Manufacturers of excellent quality 
blankets have now added to that quality 
a style value which makes them as appeal- 
ing as they are comfortable. Double 
blankets have been almost entirely super- 
ceded by a single blanket—thick, fluffy, 
pliable, of generous proportions in colors 
ranging from delicate pastels, suitable for 
the most feminine of rooms, to the shim- 
mering coppers, deep lovely blues, and 
warm rich tans, which are eminently 
suitable for the room of the son or the 
man of the house. 


Like springs and mattresses, blanket 
values are not easily judged by outward 
appearance. It is therefore also wise to 
purchase blankets made by reputable 
manufacturers; for instance, all wool or 
50 percent wool or part wool conveys 
little information as to the amount of 
warmth to be expected. 

An all-wool blanket made of poor 
quality, short-fiber wool, or a part-wool 
filling of shoddy or reworked wool offers 
weight but little warmth. Better buy a 
fluffy cotton blanket made of good quality 
cotton than a wool one made of poor 
materials. Wool blankets should be made 
of new, first-quality long-fiber wool, made 
skillfully into fluffy yarn and woven to 
include all the air spaces possible. As in 
refrigerator or house insulation, the still 
air spaces are the important factor in keep- 
ing out the cold or retaining the heat. The 
flufier the blanket, the more efficient. 


Another question arises, “Which size 
blanket for which size bed?” The advent 
of thicker mattresses and of box springs 
has necessitated a more fenerous size of 
blanket. The following method of judging 
the requisite size is offered by one blanket 
manufacturer: Allow 8 inches between 
the head of the bed and the top edge of 
the blanket. Then at the bottom allow a 
minimum tuck-in of 17 inches, and at each 
side of 9 inches. An even more generous 
allowance is desirable; for instance, most 
mattresses are 75 inches long. The mini- 
mum blanket length would be 84 inches. 
A preferred length would be go inches. 
A three-quarter bed is usually 48 x 75 
inches. For this the standard size of 
72 x 84 inches is satisfactory. The full- 
width bed is usually 54 inches wide. Tho 
the 72 x 84-inch blanket will serve, the 
80 x gO size is a more satisfying choice. 

Buying sheets involves two considera- 
tions—wearing quality and style value. 
So difficult is it to 
judge the wearing 
quality of sheets 
rom the appear- 
ance and feel, that 
again it is wise to 
choose a_ trade- 
marked brand. 

A loosely woven 
sheet of uneven 
texture will never 
give satisfaction. 
Too heavy a sheet 
would be harsh to 
the touch and 
heavy to launder. 
For everyday use a 
medium-weight 
sheet of firm, even 
texture will prob- 
ably be your choice. 
For company use 
or for greater lux- 
ury for yourself, a 
sheet woven of fine 
soft thread with a 
great many more 
threads to the inch 
may be purchased. 
These are some- 
times called per- 
cale. One well- 





or white 


known manufac- 
turer makes four 
kinds of sheets, 





varying from the 
finest percale to a 
sturdy fabric for 
general use. In no 
case should the 
sheet as purchased 
be dependent on a 
starchy filling. 
Take a corner of 
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Tuts IS my husband’s favorite 
pie. I hesitate to publish it be- 
cause I have never let him know 
that it took three eggs and one 
whole cupful of cream. 


SQUASH PIE 


1 cupful of strained cooked squash 
34 cupful of sugar (either brown 


1 cupful po 


3 eggs 

1 Cablipeedibed of vanilla 
4 teaspoonful of salt 

16 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
4 teaspoonful of ginger 


Mix the squash, sugar, and 
cream. Add the eggs, 
lightly, then the seasonings. 

Meanwhile line a pie plate with 
pastry, then chill. Fill with the 
foregoing mixture and bake in a 
hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 min- 
utes, then at 300 to 325 degrees 
until the filling is cooked. 


Hen Tug Smits 
| Editor’s Note: This 


ninth of a series of “This Is So 
Good!” recipes, collected by Mrs. 
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should have a tuck-in of 5 to 7 inches at 
the bottom and should fold back over the 
blankets to a depth of 18 inches at least. 
With the usual s-inch allowance for hems, 
a 108-inch sheet becomes 103 inches as 
sold. With the first few launderings, the 
size is reduced about five inches more, 
making the actual length about 98 inches. 

Thus, a 108-inch sheet in actual prac- 
tice allows only for the minimum tuck-in 
of 5 inches. For day beds and cots (36-inch 
beds), a 54-inch sheet is correct. For a 
single bed (3 feet 6 inches), a 63-inch 
width; for three-quarter beds, a 72-inch 
width; and for double beds, an 81-inch 
width. 


STYLE value has recently been offered 
not only in the beautiful fine-texture per- 
cale sheets but also in the offering of color. 
Solid-color sheets in a variety of pastel 
tints are finding favor with some women. 
One colored sheet 
may be used in 
combination with 
white ones as a 

third sheet to cov- 
the blankets. 
When the day cov- 
er is removed at 
night, the bedding 
is still protected 
and the bed has a 
more attractive, 
tailored appear- 
ance than when 
blankets are ex- 
posed. For those 
who want only a 
touch of color, 
white sheets with 
colored hems are 
offered and are 
proving very pop- 
ular. Just a sug- 
gestion of color is 
offered by colored 
appliqué or piping 
on white sheets. A 
Jacquard pattern 
printed in color on 
the hems of white 
sheets is the new- 
est of all and is 
very attractive. 
Some women are 
purchasing differ- 
ent colored sheets 
for each bedroom. 
This not only offers 
variety and fits in- 
to the individual 
color schemes, but 
in case all of the 
beds are not the 
same width it 





beaten 





is the 





the sheet in your 
fingers and rub 
two surfaces together. If this destroys the 
finish you know that an attempt has been 
made to make the sheet look smooth and 
satiny by artificial means. 

Sheet lengths are a very important fac- 
tor in the purchase of bed linen. Most 
standard beds are made 78 inches long 
with a mattress length of 75 or 76 inches. 
The depth of mattresses averages § inches, 
tho some are 7. 

A sheet length should provide for a 
generous tuck-in of the lower sheet at 
the top and bottom. The upper sheet 


makes easy the se- 
lection of the right 
sheet size for the right bed from the 
linen-closet. 

A quilted mattress pad to be used under 
the sheet is a protection to your mattress. 
Except when a mattress is placed on a 
box spring and amply protected by sheets 
of generous size, a ready-made or home- 
manufactured slip cover of unbleached 
muslin affords good protection. 

Never before has there been offered in 
beds and bedding equipment so satisfying 
a combination of the qualities of comfort, 
durability, and style. 
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Memory lives forever 
in Crystalline marble 


There is a Memorial Craftsman in 
your locality who will be glad to 
show you age-proof monuments in 
Georgia Crystalline Marble. 


However, as a preliminary to calling 
on him, you may be interested in 
the 48 page book, “Personality m 
Memorials”, which shows a wide 
variety of monuments as well as the 
fourteen authentic designs from 
which all memorials are developed. 


The book will assist you to decide 
which monument truly represents 
the personality of the loved one in 
whose memory the stone is to be 
erected, and we believe you will 
find the facts it 
contains very 
helpful. 


There is no 
charge for the 
book. Please use 
the coupon. The 
Georgia Marble 
Company, Tate, 
Georgia. 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


t The Georgia Marble Company, B-6 : 

: Tate, Georgia. : 
Please send me “Personality in Memorials.” 
INGRU. 6% 4 iSidacage anes bs badedsn wexeekie 
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electric sort of quality that makes you 
want to get the paint bucket, roll up your 
sleeves, and start right in to creace some 
of the beauty that he tells of. An excellent 
little pamphlet covering an enormous sub- 
ject has just been issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce, Furni- 
ture, Its Selection and Use (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 20 
cents). The final section carries a most 
comprehensive bibliography. 

But what is a charming home, unless it 
is set in a garden and lawn that carry the 
note of beauty? Alfred Carl Hottes, gar- 
den editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
has been my adviser in compiling a group 
of indispensable garden books, but the 
trouble is that he has suggested about 
twelve volumes when I have space to talk 
about only three or four, so on my own 
guilty head be it if I omit mention of the 
very ones he considers best. 


A SIMPLE, very clear, very definite 
small volume is Landscaping the Home 
Grounds, by L..W. Ramsey (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2). It takes no person 
trained in landscape architecture, no pro- 
fessional gardener to enjoy reading it and 
to yearn to apply the practical suggestions 
with which each page abounds. 

Home Flower Growing, by Emil C. Volz 
(The Macmillan Company, $3.50), is the 
handiest of reference volumes. An oldtime 
friend of mine, when I asked, “Why do 
your flowers a/ways grow?” answered, 
“Because I have a green finger.” Such a 
book as this would make even the rankest 
ignoramus of a gardener sprout a green 
finger, I should think. And filling a very 
real need of the amateur is Mr. Hottes’ 
own book, soor Garden Questions An- 
swered (The A. T. De La Mare Company, 
$2). Just to leaf thru this compact, 
small volume, packed with answers to 
every question which has ever harassed 
the gardening enthusiast, has a tonic 
effect. If others have had moles riddling 
their front yard and have learned from Mr. 
Hottes’ expert counsel how to do them to 
death, why can’t I? So I’m not the only 
one who wonders why that flourishing 
clump of delphiniums turned yellow? 


Anp here is a publication which an- 
swers, with concise simplicity, the ques- 
tions of all of us who, following the pre- 
sent-day mode, are collecting rocks hither 
and yon and patting in bucketfuls of 
good earth around the lumps: Rock Garden 
Primer, by Archie Thornton (A. T. De 
La Mare Company, $2). 

Perhaps the most charming of subjects 
for the informal essay is Gardening, its 
joys and grief. Studies in Gardening, by 
A. Clutton-Brock (Scribner’s Sons, $3), 
is not for the rankest amateur but for one 
who has dug down beneath the surface in 
both gardening and thought. 

An ideal group of essays for that friend 
of yours who exchanges bulbs with you 
every fall is Garden Whimseys, by Char- 
lotte Rider Lomas (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50). Mrs. Lomas is not afraid to 
personalize her flowers—she talks of the 
“supercilious lily,” a “brave and loyal 
peony,” and she has fun every minute 
of her gardening life. 

To swing back from the creation of 
garden beauty to such practicalities as 


Book-Helps for the Busy Homemaker 


food and clothes and budgets is a leap 
which we all must make many times a 
day. Josephine Wylie, Home-Department 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, has 
been my guide in collecting these par- 
ticular volumes (I won’t go sailing under 
any false colors. On the subjects I write 
about this month, I have absorbed and 
needed plenty of good advice.) First of 
all is My Better Homes and Gardens 
Cookbook, fifth printing (Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.45). A best-seller 
from the start, it has a feature that no 
other book has, and that is a convenient 
way of adding "all of those good recipes 
that every woman accumulates. 


Feepinc THE FAMILY, by Mary 
Swartz Rose (The Macmillan Company, 
revised edition, $5), makes you a close 
friend of the elusive Vitamin family even 
down to their new baby “G” and deserves 
a place of honor on every homemaker’s 
bookshelf. We are learning day by day 
the vast importance of adequate, well- 
balanced food in the creation of adequate, 
well-balanced people, and Mrs. Rose is the 
unquestioned authority on this subject. 

Textiles and Clothing, by McGowan and 
Waite (The Macmillan Company, revised 
edition, $1.32), is another sensible manual 
that is guaranteed to make of the thought- 
ful reader a level-headed student of 
clothing values. We have all known the 
dainty, efficient woman who dresses her- 
self and children on “next to nothing” 
and looks “like a million dollars.” By 
instinct, or hard-won experience, she 
applies the principles of wise purchase 
which are emphasized in this book. For 
the rest of us this volume is packed with 
rare good counsel. 

Bacteriology of the Home, by Ava L. 
Johnson (The Manual Arts Press, $2.25), 
was written originally as a textbook = 
senior high-school and college students, 
but it contains such graphic pertinent 
material on home sanitation and cleanli- 
ness that it is finding a place on many a 
home bookshelf. (The bugaboo, three times 
a day repeated, “Now, children, wash 
your hands” has been much assisted in my 
own household by the pictured contrast be- 
tween a microscopic slide made from 
washed hands and one of the same hands 
several hours after washing!) 

One of the most practical and helpful 
books I have read on the whole subject of 
home management is The House That 
Runs Itself, written by Gladys Denny 
Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens’ child 
care and training writer, and Beulah 
Schenk (The John Day Company, $2.50). 
The book, I sincerely believe, is foolproof. 
Anyone who applies the simple, con- 
crete suggestions will have a well-ordered, 
easily conducted home. 


Anp when we have assembled the cream 
of the books on practical homemaking, 
then we'll want to add one that gives the 
additional spice of spiritual understand- 
ing gained by standing apart and taking 
the long view. The Creation of a Home, 
by Emily Newell Blair (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.50), brings a tonic freshness to 
consideration of an age-old subject and 
unites an intelligent analysis of the home- 
maker’s problems with a kindly, under- 
standing sentiment that rings true. 




































Tie egg eater is likely to have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) because 
tiny egg particles have been shown 
by chemical research to be a prolific 
source of unpleasant odors. 

This doesn’ t mean that you should 
quit eating eggs. That would be ab- 
surd. Eggs should be regularly in- 
cluded in the menu because of their 
nourishing and health-building quali- 
ties. It is suggested, however, that 
after eating eggs you brush your teeth 
more carefully, with a good tufted 
brush; and that you follow this with 
Listerine used full strength as a 
mouthwash. 

As you probably know, Listerine 
instantly overcomes halitosis. First, 
it halts fermentation (estimated to be 
the cause of 90% of the trouble). 
Second, attacks infection (the cause 
of another 5%). Third, overcomes 
the odors themselves. 


Keep your breath beyond suspicion 
with this antiseptic... deodorizes swiftly 
and is pleasant to taste 


Listerine overcomes odors that other. mouthwashes fail to mask in 4 days 


There are many mouthwashes, old and new, 
claiming antiseptic power, deodorizing effect, 
and pleasant taste. Compare them with 
Listerine, if you like. We are certain that 
every comparison will be in Listerine’s favor. 


Swift, germicidal action 


No antiseptic mouthwash kills germs faster 
than Listerine, used full strength. It destroys 
bacteria in the shortest time accurately re- 
corded by science. 


That is important to remember, because 
many serious ailments start in the mouth, 
and because 95% of all halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) is caused either by fermentation of 
tiny food particles, or by minor infections 
of the oral tract. Listerine instantly halts 
fermentation and attacks infection, Removes 
98% of the bacteria in saliva. 


Amazing deodorant power 


Recent searching scientific tests made by 
noted analytical chemists disclose Listerine’s 
vast superiority as a deodorant. In experi- 
ment after experiment, Listerine showed 
immediate ability to overcome odors that 
ordinary mouthwashes failed to conceal in 


LISTERINE—the safe antisentic—KILLS GERMS IN THE FASTEST TIME ACCURATELY RECORDED BY SCIENCE 


4 days. Clearly, then, it is your best-aid 
in conquering halitosis (unpleasant breath), 
the unforgivable social fault. 


That delightful taste 


Many mouthwashes otherwise effective are 
unpopular because of the flat, sickish taste 
that lingers in the mouth after their use. 


Contrast this annoying effect with the brisk, 
delightful, refreshing flavor of Listerine. 


Benefits tissue and teeth 


When you use a mouth- 


non-poisonous, and that its effect on the 
mucous membrane tends to be soothing and 
healing. Its ingredients are not harsh; and 
therefore do not damage either tissue or 
metal fillings in teeth. Indeed, its effect on 
both is protective. 


No dilution required 


Here is another point for Listerine. You 
know when you use it just as it comes from 
the bottle that you are getting positive, cer- 
tain, germicidal and deodorizing effect. 

Dilution, with its uncertain- 





wash you like to think that 
you are not breaking down 
the resistance of mouth tis- 
sue. That you are not 
attacking the metallic fill- 
ings that may be in teeth. 
Only by careful choice of 
a mouthwash can you be 
sure of avoiding such 
troubles. 

Listerine’s enthusiastic 
endorsement by the medi- 
cal_profession is based on 


the fact that it is first of all 


tation. 





8 Reasons why 
Miltions Prefer 
Listerine 


1. Absolutely safe to use. 
2. Quick deodorant power. 
3. Instant halting of fermen- 


4. Swift destruction of germs. 

5. Pleasant to taste. 

6. Does not attack metal fill- 
ings in teeth. 

7. Heals and soothes tissue. 

8. Requires no dilution. 


ties and its dangers, is not 
one of your troubles. 

Keep Listerine always 
handy in home and office, 
and carry it with you when 
you travel. It is a splendid 
first aid until the doctor 
comes, 


And, moreover, it is 
your assurance that your 
breath is beyond reproach. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, 
U. S. A. 











See Advertising Index, page 85 











































‘THIS DOUBLE GIFT! 





READ HOW WOMEN PRAISE 
THESE LAUNDRY HELPERS! 


THERE’s a coupon at the bottom of 
this page. Mail it—now! It will bring 
you two marvelous laundry helpers. 
La France—to clean and blue your 
clothes in one operation! Satina—to 
make your ironing easier ... . Read 
these letters and see how enthusiastic 
other women are about La France 
and Satina! 





‘‘La France does five electric wash- 
ers full of clothes at 10 minutes a tub 
each. And my white clothes are beau- 
tifully clean without boiling. Satina, 
when ironing, can’t be beaten.” Mrs. 
Katharyn Cole, Chicago, II. 





*“‘Now I do my husband’s shirts 
myself, and am proud of the job. 
Thanks to La France and Satina. 
Satina makes ironing much easier, 
and it leaves a nice odor. I do all my 
washing and have no washing ma- 
chine—and find it real easy with 
La France.” Mrs. A. B. Paquette, 
Jt., Chicago, Iil. 





*“Thanks to La France, my clothes 
now come out lovely and white and 
blued just right! Satina makes the 
starch so smooth and glossy and 
gives the clothes such a sweet fra- 


grance.”’ Mrs. Ethel Copeland, 
Worcester, Mass. 





“‘My neighbor told me La France 
would not hurt the finest linens. I 
bought a box, and was surprised how 
little time it took to do the wash. 
Satina cuts my ironing day in half, 
and gives me time to sew.” Mrs. 
Barton Betz, Philadelphia, Pa. 





What these laundry helpers have 
done for others they will do for you. 
Both are so easy to use. Simply use 
La France with your regular soap, 
and wash in the usual way. Add 
Satina to boiling starch, and starch 
clothes as usual. 


© 1931, G. F. corP. 
MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY! 


BH-?31 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me a free test package of 
La France—enough for a family wash. And 
P. S., please include a free sample of Satina. 





Name 





Street 





City 





State 
(Print name and address—fill in completely) 





If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 











Your grocer sells La France and Satina. Both 
are products of General Foods Corporation. 
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A Hospitable House 
for the Narrow Lot 


| Continued from page 29 | 








A view of the house from the garden, or rear, side 


as we see, is of ample size, having com- 
fortable wall space and plenty of light and 
air. It also has a bookcase similar to the 
one in the larger bedroom and also a large 
and well-equipped closet. One can picture 
these rooms complete, with their furnish- 
ings of attractive English furniture and 
colorful draperies making them restful. 


THE basement has many happy sur- 
prises in store for us. The recreation 
room especially, with its large fireplace, 
its many windows, and rough-plastered 
walls, should make it a center of joy and 
attraction. Centrally located is the heater 
room. The economy of plan is again no- 
ticed here, the one chimney being used 
for the two fireplaces as well as for the 
furnace. The compact laundry is conven- 
iently located and so planned to incorpo- 
rate all the necessary laundry equipment. 
Handy to the stairs we find the fruit room, 
with its shelving running from floor to 
ceiling and a small window at one end 
providing the necessary light and ventila- 
tion. Altho we have housed all the neces- 
sary requirements of the basement and 
incorporated the recreation room, which 
so many people now desire, we still have a 
small storage space under the stairway. 

Having thoroly analyzed the house, we 
readily agree that it is a compact dwelling 
of exceedingly small dimensions, yet the 
rooms are of ample size, cozy, and have an 
atmosphere of comfort that no large dwell- 
ing could ever have. It has an inviting and 
hospitable character about it and re- 
minds one of the Cotswold cottages in the 
hills of the quaint villages of the typical 
English countryside. Their beauty lies in 
the deft handling of materials employed, 
the feeling for good proportion, and sim- 
ple design. 

Those who are in search of designs 
upon which to model houses in our city 
and suburban communities will do well 
to consider this house, for it is well 
adapted to almost any part of the United 
States. With the needs of a small family 
of moderate means in mind, and going 
back to the Cotswold for inspiration, the 
designer has produced a happy composi- 
tion of real architectural merit. 


The house from the side is 
| surprisingly picturesque 





















ha Ld fashronsd family ong Aeporatle 


Go anyoy a SapTimller. tveniing —— 


00 HOT to talk—too hot to think—too hot to 
breathe! So thousands of foolish families sit 
silently and suffer—just waiting till Summer is over. 


The weatherman says “No relief in sight”. But 
he’s all wrong! You don’t have to swelter in a 
house that soaks up heat throughout the day— 
and holds it through the night. 


You can quickly and easily shut out the blistering 
sun’s rays. A few dollars’ worth of Celotex, nailed 
directly to the roof rafters will, in most cases, pro- 
tect the whole upper part of your house from 
summer heat. And in winter Celotex keeps you 
comfortably warm by preventing the leakage of 
costly furnace heat through the roof—prevents 
the dangerous drafts that cause so much illness. 


You can transform once-wasted attic space into a 
pleasant room like this one—where you can be 
cool and comfortable even in midsummer. Per- 
manent walls and ceilings can be built easily and 
inexpensively with Celotex. 


NOW CELOTEX BOARD OFFERS CHOICE OF TEXTURES 


Now Celotex gives you your choice of two tex- 
tures. For the new Celotex board comes to you 
with a new smooth finish on one surface—and on 
the other the old familiar texture. For interiors 
you will probably prefer the new smooth finish. 


For plastered finishes there is Celotex Lath, the 
insulating plaster base that safeguards the beauty 
of your rooms. It is specially designed to protect 
against the ugly cracks or streaky lath marks that 
so often disfigure interior effects. 


Ask your lumber dealer, your builder or your 
architect for the complete story of Celotex insula- 
tion. They will tell you how to use it most effec- 
tively—either in your new home or the one you 
live in today. Remember—whether you buy, sell, 
build or remodel—Celotex is of outstanding 
importance! 


“IT'S NOT 
THE HEAT 


it's the STUPIDITY? 








THIS COOL RECREATION ROOM (12’x 14’) WAS BUILT OUT OF WASTED 
ATTIC SPACE. (COST $33.40 FOR CELOTEX—PLUS LABOR) 


You can build this delightful room out of space now wasted—and do it quickly and 
easily with Celotexr. The whole upper part of your home instantly becomes more com- 
fortable—through every season. For walls and ceilings of Celotex shut out scorching 
heat and bitter cold—save hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills. 





Morethan 36 leading manufacturers of refrigerators are using Celotex 
Refrigerator Insulation. Make sure that your new refrigerator is 
insulated with this latest improvement in cabinet construction . . . 
Offices, schools, hospitals subdue noise—theaters and auditoriums 
correct acoustics—by applying Acousti-Celotex to ceilings. For 


information on these two products write The Celotex Company. 





The Celotex Company, 919 North 


C ELOT EX Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada:Alexander Murray &Co.Ltd., 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD Montreal. Member of the National 

The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the ildi ; 
trademark of and indicates manufacture by Building industrice Buseae. or - 
The Celotes Company distributors throughout the World. 


See Advertising Index, page 85 








Re-side and you'll never have to 
repaint again. Re-siding with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos or Asphalt Shin- 
gies also modernizes your home in 
appearance and comfort. 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, September, 1971 


HE deferred payment plan announced by 

Johns-Manville removes one of the chief 
causes of worry from the harassed home owner’s 
mind. The new roof problem loses its old terrors 
—becomes a simple financial transaction that 
you can easily manage. 


What is the JOHNS-MANVILLE PLAN? 


... From the wide variety of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos or Asphalt Shingles you select the type 
which exactly suits your own needs so far as 
color, texture, style and price are concerned. 
... You pay a small amount down—as little as 
$24—depending on the roof you select 


... At once the new Johns-Manville Roof you 
have chosen is laid—giving you needed protec- 
tion without delay, improving the appearance 
of your house enormously. 


... The balance of cost you pay in convenient 
amounts—over a whole year. 


You will find that under the Johns-Manville 
“year to pay” plan your new roof slips into 
your budget without straining the figures for 
any one month—plus the advantages of having 
the protection and beauty of a new roof now/ 
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JOHN'S NEW SCHOOL EXPENSIVE..- 





Costs less than ever before. Important reductions 
in the price of J-M Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles 
— improved methods of applying the material —to- 
gether bring the cost of your J-M Roof to a new low. 

Thousands of house owners 
are buying now at the new 
Johns-Manville prices, and 
taking advantage of the bene- * 
fits of the J-M deferred pay- 
ment plan. Who knows what 
next Fall may bring in 
changed costs? 




















Your new roof is laid over 
the old—eliminating the cost 
and trouble of removing old 
shingles. This method of ap- 
plying is in no sense a make- 
shift. It simply combines the 
insulating value of the old 
roof with that of the new— 
avoiding the littering of lawns, 
the breaking of shrubbery. 


Free roof inspection 
In your locality there is an 
experienced J-M dealer who 
will gladly inspect your roof, 
show you the various types of 








Other ways to increase the comfort and value of your home 


under the Johns-Manville “Year to Pay” plan 


Add a room—on the third floor 
—or in the basement. Johns- 
Manville Insulating Board as- 
sures sound construction and 


"uid  heat-and-cold protection. ix 


Modernize those dingy bath- 
room or kitchen walls. J-M As- 
bestos Wainscoting has the 
beauty of colored ceramic tile of 
high quality—without the cost. 






















Cut fuel bills 20% to 35%. Johns- 
Manville has perfected a new meth- 
od of home insulation. Blown into 
the spaces between walls, it gives 
new living comfort. 

























J-M Shingles and estimate the cost of re-roofing— 
without obligating you in any way. He will also tell 
you of other ways you can increase the comfort of 
your home under the J-M “year to pay”’ plan. 


out of income...over a year 





9 


If you have any difficulty in getting in touch with 
the Johns-Manville dealer in your community, ad- 
dress Johns-Manville, 41st Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, and we will send him to you. 


Sohns-Manville Roofs 


For residence, industrial plant or office building .. . 


permanence . 


Ts 


Bohns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles are 
made of asbestos fibres and Portland cement 
combined under great pressure. Fireproof 
and everlasting. 

Colors. range from blue-black through 
grays, browns, greens and reds—not only 
solid colors, but combinations in which 


.. protection .. 


shingles of related shades are intermingled. 
Prices vary, depending on the size and thick- 
ness of the shingle. 

At still lower cost you can have a colorful 
modern roof of Johns-Manville Flexible As- 
phalt Shingles. These have a surface of finely 
crushed rock or slate—fire-resistant and du- 


. Satisfaction 





rable. They are available in solid colors and 
soft blended shades. 


Re-roof now—have not only the satis- 
faction of a new and beautiful roof, but 
also the knowledge that you are putting 
more men to work— hastening the return 
of prosperity in your own community! 





See Advertising Index, page 85 
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That telltale ring 


gave the bride away! 


After every bath, remove “bathtub 
ring” — instantly—for the sake of 
daintiness and good health 


VEN in the nicest bathroom you 
sometimes find that horrid, germ- 
laden ring around the tub. No one wants 
it. Least of all, the mistress of a lovely new 
home. But “bathtub ring” is so hard to 
remove! Ordinary soaps do not take it off. 
There is a way to clean the bathtub 
that is quicker and easier than any you 
may have ever tried. Keep a box of Gold 
Dust in the bathroom. Gold Dust will 
take away that ugly ring... without a 











scratch. And Gold Dust will kill all dan- 
gerous germs, too. 

Each soap is best for certain work. Let 
the work choose the soap. For cleaning up 
bathrooms, washbowls, tiles, and kitchen 


sinks, your Gold Dust will do a better job. 
Get Gold Dust today, and tell every- 


one to clean up his own tub, now 
that you have made it easy by 
putting Gold Dust in the 


bathroom! 


SO ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


FOR TILE: Stains and grime come 
off like magic! 


FOR WOODWORK .. and for all 
painted surfaces. Also for refrigerator, 
stove, and kitchen floor. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


PNY y 
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SEND for the special packet containing this new 

improved bathtub brush and a small box of Gold 
Dust. Retail value of brush and Gold Dust, 65c. 
You get both for only 25c. CLIP COUPON 
NOW and save 40c. 








Wa} 


GOLD DUST CORPORATION, Advt. Dept., 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York. BH 9-31 


Find enclosed ‘25c in stamps or coin. Send me 
brush and free Gold Dust, as described. 


IIE vise «153. pints tdtcgen acrctpitatiimnccdiniiiaainistanelatchitantig inlet ne en 
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For Home Cleanliness 
and Beauty, Use Tile 


[ Continued from page 79 | 


uninviting appearance. Warm creams, 
yellows, and oranges:trimmed with bright 
colors will simulate strong, cheerful light. 
Bearing this in mind, we arrive at a defi- 
nite color scheme—let us say a cream 
buff—and we may then make a definite 
selection of tiles. 


For the floor we choose a small hexago- 
nal unit called ceramic mosaic; these are 
mechanically precise and unglazed, laid 
with a tight joint. The walls will be wain- 
scoted to a height of 4 feet to 4 feet 6 
inches with dull glazed 44 x 44-inch 
tile. The color for both wall and floor will 
be alike, with individual units here and 
there of just slightly heavier tones. For 
floor border, base, and wainscot capping, 
we choose a harmonizing buff of deeper 
shade. Between the wainscot and its cap 
we introduce a delicately decorative strip 
in a continuous leaf pattern of definitely 
contrasting shades in which sparkle bright 
spots of color. The wainscot height will 
carry around the entire bathroom; the 
molding may well frame the medicine 
cabinet. Soap cup, glass-holder, and other 
fittings are supplied by the makers of the 
wall tile, to insure their exact matching. 
Tiling to wainscot height only avoids the 
effect of crowding in this very small room, 
and while the material is most effectively 
placed, the cost is reduced to a minimum. 

For the south bathroom we select an 
harmonious group of faience tiles; these 
are of the handmade type and in this case 
matt glazed. The general color scheme will 
be light green, slightly on the gray, with 
much play in depths of tone. For the floor 
a faience mosaic, units about an inch 
square of darker shade, which are also 
used as a base. As this room is of generous 
size we will tile to within 6 inches of the 
ceiling with lighter 444 x 44-inch tiles. A 
band of the small, dark floor units con- 
trasted in a checker pattern with light 
yellows is used as a finish, and above this 
the plaster is covered to meet the ceiling. 
Into the walls are set decorative tiles of 
animals, birds, and fish, evenly scattered. 
Floor, walls, and ceiling in the shower 
stall are completely tiled. The accessories 
—soap cup, glass-holder, and so on—are 
carefully selected to contrast effectively 
and form decorative little niches. 


Ler these two bathrooms act merely as 
a preface to your own choosing. But in 
choosing bear in mind that you are not 
selecting wallpaper or paint or a carpet 
but something that is firmly put in place 
and cannot be readily changed if it is not 
to your liking a few years hence. Exercise 
the same precaution in selecting colored 
tub, closet, and lavatory. The lighter 
neutral shades are always the most desir- 
able; plain white is seldom out of place. 
Instead of drab gloom, decorative 
cheerfulness is the happy lot of the mod- 
ern kitchen. The light and color supplied 
by tiling is of inestimable value; tho pic- 
turesque naiveté should be avoided, deco- 
rative fancies need not be absent so long 
as their effect is not tiresome. The room 
is usually of such size that it may be tiled 
to the ceiling. If carefully done, floor, 
walls, and ceiling may be completely cov- 
ered. When there is but a wainscot it 
























5 are reasons for this 
—Firestone is building the Great- 
est Tire Values in history, with the 
result that Firestone Factories are 
operating 24 hours a day, six days 
a week, to meet public preference. 


This is the year everybody is 
scruitinizing his purchases. This is 
particularly true in tire buying be- 
cause of the many confusing and 
misleading statements made about 
tires. To give car owners the facts, 
Firestone published comparisons 
showing Quality, Construction, and 
Prices. 


Then the public came into 
Firestone Service Stores and Serv- 
ice Dealers—made their own com- 


Firestone 9s 
4. 40-21 
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Firess sone $ 40 
HEAVY DUTY I | & 
6.00-19 


CAR OWNERS bought more 


FIRESTONE TIRES 


during May, June and July 
than in any like period in History 


parisons with cross-sections cut 
from Firestone Tires—and from 
special brand mail order tires and 
others, and when they saw the facts 
they bought more Firestone Tires 
during May, June and July than in 
any like period in Firestone history. 


Let the Firestone Service Deal- 
er show you these Firestone Extra 
Values at no extra cost plus the 
service and guarantee of Firestone 
and their dealers. Have your car 
equipped for Safe, Trouble-Free 
Summer Motoring.—Drive in to- 
day.—There is a Firestone Dealer 


in your community.—Prices. low- 
est in history. 


Firestone ¢ 


ew ge TY 


30xs. 





Firestone 


PErn DOLLAR 


MILES 


































































































Firestene Service Steres and 
Firestone Service Dealers Save 
You Money and Serve You Better 
MAKE OF | Firestone |Cash Price] Cash Price 
CAR Oldfield Type | Each | Per Pair 
Chetzeiet—}| 4-40-21 | $4.98 | $9.60 
Chevrolet__| 4.50-20 5.60 | 10.90 
Re 4.50-21 5.69 11.10 
) 
Chevralet | 4.75-19 6.65 12.90 
Whippet__. 
Erskine. —}| 4.75-20 | 6.95 | 23-40 
Chandler___} 
~~ sail 
Durant a: 5.00-19 | 6-98 | 23.60 
Pontiac___ | 
Roosevelt. | 
Willys-K.__) 
Nash]] 5.00-20 | 7.20] 13-80 
Morsectie.)| 5-25-18 | 7.90 | 25.30 
Buick_____ 5.2 5-2 l 8. $7 16. 7oO 
Auburn 
Herdan —| 5.50-18 | 8.75 | 217-00 
| Na 
Gardner__. 
Dakland__— 17.30 
Peerless. || 5-50-19 | 8-90 
Studebaker_ 
\Chrysler____| 
‘Viking || 6.00-18 | 21.20 | 21.70 
klin___ 
Honen"—ll 6.00-19 | 21.40 | 22.20 
atta j 
Paki ~}} 6.00-20 | 21.50] 22.30 
Pierce-A.._| 6.00-21 | 22.65 | 22.60 
Stutz__..___| 6.50-20 | 13-10 / 25.40 
Lincoln }] 7-00-20 | 25.35 | 29.80 
H.D. TRUCK & BUS TIRES 
Firestone Cash Price Cash Price 
Oldfield Type Each Per Pair 
30x5H.D...| $17.95 $34.90 
32x6 H.D.___ 29.75 57.90 
36x6 H.D.__ 32.95 63.70 
|6.00-20 H.D._ 15.35 _ 29.80 
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THE IRON FIREMAN 
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Modernize your heating plant 


with IRON FIREMAN 


ENsTALLeD in your own heating plant, an Iron Fireman Auto- 
matic Coal Burner gives you the finest and most economical 
automatic heating that money can buy. Rooms luxuriously warm 
at getting-up time!_No more early morning struggle with a cold 
furnace...no more hourly basement trips to feed the fire. Safe 
heat...for Iron Fireman burns coal, the dependable fuel. Clean 
heat... for Iron Fireman eliminates the smoke and soot nuisance. 
Regulated heat...for Iron Fireman automatically maintains the 
temperature you like best. Economical heat...for Iron Fireman 


burns the smaller sizes of coal, which cost less. 


Install Iron Fireman Now . . . Pay by the Month 


Iron Firemancan be purchased on easy monthly payments. Installation can be quickly made 
in practically any type of home furnace or boiler. Write for literature or ask your Iron Fire- 
man dealer to examine your heating plant and supply estimated savings and costs. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. Factories: Portland, Cleveland, Toronto, Canada. 
Branches or subsidiaries: Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. Dealers everywhere. 














There is an Iron Fireman size and model 
© for every home, large or small, and for all 
types of buildings and industrial plants. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon, Department BH-4 


Please send full information regarding Iron Fireman. 
Name 


Address 


IRON FIREMAN 








Of MCe. 1931 
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For Home Cleanliness 
and Beauty, Use Tile 


should be increased in height around the 
stove and sink. 

Continuously subjected to the wear 
and tear of countless feet is the vestibule 
floor. No material is better suited to with- 
stand such treatment than a vitrified tile 
(unglazed, dust-pressed). It may be car- 
ried up the wails as a wainscot and much 
picturesque charm introduced into it by 
decorative inserts and color variation. 

On the floor of the porch or sunroom 
you may let your fancies run riot, almost. 

ntirely appropriate is picturesqueness 
and informality. Within a single color 
range there may be a wide variety of 
shades and tints, and the whole may be 
livened with spots of colored and molded 
ornament. Plastic tiles, dull or matt 
glazed, offer unlimited possibilities i in ap- 
propriate shapes and shades. 


BatHROoM, kitchen, vestibule, and 
sunporch—in these places does tiling seem 
to become the house exceptionally well. 
Elsewhere, indeed, it is charmingly appro- 
priate.W rought-i iron tables with decorative 
tile tops have earned just popularity; 
they are particularly desirable for plants 
and one should not hesitate here at a pro- 
fusion ct color and pattern. Of the sim- 
plest and at once the most effective treat- 
ment of the fireplace opening is a band of 
tiling, carried completely around it. Pic- 
ture tiles for the children’s playroom may 
be had at moderate cost. Panels, bril- 
liantly colored, gracefully designed in 
pictorial and decorative compositions, 
form very attractive wall decorations, as 
a fountain or in a niche, in conjunction 
with other tile or entirely alone. 

Probably the most genuinely artistic 
creations in all the category of building 
materials have been accomplished in the 
manufacture of tile. Comparatively little 
objectionable material is available. Not 
so fortunate, very often, is the finished 
work, due in great part to the setting. 
This rule should ever be observed: Tile 
units are what are being laid, not the 
joints between, which are secondary and 
should never predominate. Splendid tile 
is often entirely spoiled by lavishness and 
overzealous attempts at artistry in appli- 
cation which result only in tawdriness. 
Thoughtful selection and good taste must 
always be used in conjunction with beauti- 
ful building materials or their value can 
be entirely lost. 





ewconaeco 
YOU’LL WANT THESE! 
These are just a fewof the excellent 


leaflets available to Better Homes and 
Gardens’ readers. They -cost only a 2- 
cent stamp each to pay for mailing and 
handling. 

B-F-3, “Jelly Making”; B-F-4, “ De- 
licious Muffins and Popovers”; B-F-5, 
“Chart on Buying Canned Fruit”; B-F- 

l “Timetable for Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables”’; B- F-16, “Thrifty Com- 
pany Dinners”; B-F-18, Rearranging 
Kitchens”; B- F 20, “Getting the Best 
Results With Your Oven’ *; B-F-30, 
“The New ‘Dessert’ Bridge.” 

Send your order to The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Box 1109, Des Moines, Iowa. 











SNR LRTI REIRSON 
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Banish Rust \\ 


with 
COPPER 


This enduring metal is your best protec- 
tion against the annoyance and expense 
of roof leaks... usually due to rust 


Down through the ages, rustless copper has served man 
in countless ways. Today, in the building or repairing 
of their homes, farsighted people see to it that Copper 
—not rustable metal—is used for gutters and rain- 
pipes .. . for flashing around chimneys, dormers and 
other projections where roof leaks usually start. 


Sheer logic dictates the use of Copper in these vital 
places. True, it costs a little more than metals that 
rust. But Copper, by eliminating rust repairs, saves its 
extra cost many times over. Remember that the repair 
of a single roof leak, and the damage it may do, is likely 
to amount to much more than the initial “saving” rust- 
able metal seems to offer. 


The same logic has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in the use of Brass water pipes. For the average 7-or 
8-room home Brass pipe costs about $75 more than 
the rustable kind . . 
assures a full flow of clear water and the complete elimi- 
nation of pipe troubles due to rust. 


For Sheet Metal Wor 


. an investment for durability that 






Installing copper chimney 
¥) frashing to prevent leaks. 
© The use of materials less 
|) durable than Copper for 


servicesuch as this is costly. 


Anaconda Sheet Copper and Anaconda Brass Pipe 
are products of the largest and most experienced manu- 
facturer of Copper and Copper-alloys. For your pro- 
tection “Anaconda” is stamped in the metal. 


There are other places in the home where the use of 
rustless, enduring Anaconda Metals save money by 
eliminating rust-repairs and replacements. If you are in- 
terested, let us send you the booklet, “Copper, Brass and 
Bronze in the Home.” Address: The American Brass 
Company, General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
Can’t Rust AagOnoA Saves Money 


See Advertising Index, page 85 








“For Modern Homes—a 
Whittall Anglo Persian 


of course’ 


@ said Margaret to her Bridge Club 


” 
® TAke our living rooms... and the activities that center around them... and 
how hard we try to make furniture and rugs blend in one perfect decorative 


scheme.” 

“Don’t mention activities,” said the ener- 
getic Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Between our own friends 
and the children’s . . . there’s something 
doing in our living room all the time.” 

“T must tell you about last night,” started 
Margaret. “Harry had some of his friends in 
to play cards for the first time —” 

“In this very room!” said a horrified voice. 
“With all your precious new furniture ... 
and this wonderful rug.” 

“T said it was an Anglo Persian,” smiled 
Margaret. 

“But a rug with such delicate colors and ex- 
quisite pattern should be looked after care- 
fully,”’ said someone else. 

‘Just another modern feature of the Whittall 
Anglo Persian,’ answered Margaret. “You 
can thoroughly enjoy its attractive, soft 
colors, knowing they will clean easily and 
come back looking fresh and new!’ 

“That carries out our modern ideas on beauty 
and practicality, doesn’t it?”’ said Mrs. Blake. 
“And if you want to hear a little secret .. . I’ll 
whisper one,” continued Margaret. “‘Whittall 
Anglo Persians are also noted for their ability 
to co-operate with the modern budget .. . 
which makes them not only practical .. . 
but possible.” 

“Would you recommend an Anglo Persian 


for my living room?” asked the New Mem- 
ber. “I have a few pieces of walnut furniture 
. . . and one or two antiques in mahogany.” 
“By all means” . . . answered Margaret. 
“Many modern living rooms now contain 
more than one type furniture. An Anglo Per- 
sian with a pattern copied from some rare 
old Persian antique would blend beautifully 
. . . but if a more modern pattern appeals 
. » » you could find just what you want in 
that, too. The constant stream of new colors, 
patterns and designs in Anglo Persians makes 
this possible.” 

“T see that this rug gave you your ideas for 
your lovely draperies,” commented an ob- 
serving member. 

“T’m glad you noticed that,” answered Mar- 
garet. “Once you buy an Anglo Persian it’s 
clear sailing as far as decorative problems are 
concerned. The basic colors you need for 
draperies .. . cushions ... and lamps... 
are right there for you to copy from. Simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“Here’s for happier and brighter 
homes,” laughed Mrs. Blake. ‘‘ Now, how 
about a little more bridge ?” 

“Who cares about bridge,” said the New 
Member, throwing down her cards (which 
didn’t contain one trick) . . . when we can 
talk!” 





& Gossip about what is new in rugs generally mentions Whittall Anglo Persians . . . first. New 
patterns . . . new color combinations are constantly being brought out to suit your personal desires 
and enhance the charms of your furniture. There is a Whittall rug to fit any budget . . . go with any 
decorative scheme ... period of furniture or type of wood. 


Note: This is the fourth story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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Let’s Eat Supper 
in the Garden 


[ Continued from page 30 | 


which need to be crisp. Sometimes moth- 
ers feel that waffles are difficult to digest. 
It all depends on the waffle. If it is thick, 
with a large amount of soft interior in 
proportion to the crust, it is not easily 
handled by the digestive system simply 
because it is almost impossible for the 
digestive juices to penetrate the lumps of 
the pastry material. A crisp waffle is 
chewed much more thoroly than a thick, 
soft one. The salad for children might well 
be pineapple molds, or if you wish every- 
one may be served jellied tomato juice on 
lettuce instead of the pineapple-and-cu- 


cumber molds. 


In many gardens there are stoves or 
fireplaces of bricks similar to those found 
in up-to-date parks. On these delectable 
meals may be cooked. Here is a menu 
which is typical of the ones that may be 


employed successfully: 


BROILED STEAK MINCED POTATOES 
HARD ROLLS 
LETTUCE, TOMATO, AND ONION SALAD 
APRICOT-AND-BANANA FREEZE 
OR 
APRICOT TAPIOCA 
CHOCOLATE DROP CAKES OR COOKIES 
COFFEE MILK 


Everyone has favorite dishes for service 
in garden meals. Here are some of my 


pets: 


Dishes Easily Prepared Outdoors on 


Stove— 
Griddle Cakes With Sausage 
Lamb, Mutton, and Pork Chops With 
Fried Potatoes 


Beefsteak With Fried Potatoes 
Bacon and Eggs 

Ham and Eggs 

Fried Hominy 

Ground-Steak Patties 

Broiled Fish 

Scrambled Eggs 

Sauaw Dish, or Bacon and Corn 


Dishes Easily Prepared Outdoors With 


Electric Table Appliances— 
Toasted Sandwiches 
Welsh Rarebit on Toast 
Waffles 
Griddle Cakes 
Creamed Dishes 
Bacon 
Eggs 
Chops 
Ham 


Dishes Easily Prepared Indoors to Carry 


to the Garden— 


Scalloped Dishes (vegetables, fish, meat, rice, 


macaroni, and the like) 
Meat Loaves 
Fish Loaves 
Meat and Vegetable Stews 
Meat and Vegetable Pies 
Fried Chicken 


Cold Meat and Fish Salads With Hot Scalloped 


Potatoes 
Creamed Dishes 
All Casserole Dishes 


Some of my choice recipes are these: 


FROZEN-ORANGE SOUFFLE 
1 cupful of milk 
2 eggs 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
1 cupful of orange juice 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE BRIDE 








HAVE VERY KEEN EYES! 


HAveE you Noticep? More often than not, 
when the bride takes her sightseers through 
the brand-new home, the real “show-rooms” 
are kitchen and bathrooms—their charm 
‘and ease the things most envied. 

A family’s taste and training are so 
plainly revealed in its facilities for keeping 
clean. When you choose plumbing equip- 
ment for the home of no regrets, you must 
find first quality. Others will see the differ- 
ence, instantly. And quality here is true 
thrift—fine fixtures and fittings soon pay 
back their small extra cost. From then on, 
their savings are money in baby’s bank. 

Good design is one mark of Kohler qual- 
ity. Balance and grace and simplicity, har- 
mony of related parts. Kohler fixtures carry 
out the engineer’s plan and the artist’s 
conception. A modeler works for weeks on 
a single plaster mold for one of the china 
units. Each step in manufacture is done 
with craftsman care. Frequent inspections 
reject pieces which do not meet rigid 
requirements. 

Kohler fixtures are made in matched sets, 
having the same motif. There are many 
types to choose from, at various costs. You 
may like sweeping curves, or square edges 
and flat surfaces. You may want massive 
effects or dainty, feminine lines. You will 
find styles suited to your own careful home 
in the Kohler line. And each piece is a 
finished thing, true to purpose, trim. 

The metal fittings, too, are made to 
match. They are just as finely designed 
and nicely executed. When you buy all- 
Kohler equipment—fixtures and fittings— 
for bathrooms, washrooms, kitchen and 
laundry, you buy fast, positive, unfailing 
service. Remember that first quality here 
costs little more to have and saves money 
jor the owner, reducing running expenses 
almost to the vanishing point and raising 
property value. 

Your architect and plumbing contractor 
will help you compare the quality and the 
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Plane surfaces, beveled edges, square corners and recessed panels give the Metropolitan matched set a 
new simplicity of line and form. 


costs. Their careful estimates will show 
that all-Kohler equipment stays well inside 
the budget—their experience will tell you 
why it pays to have the best. Once your 
decision is made, be sure to get what you 
want by seeing the name Kohler in the spec- 
ifications—and by finding the same name 
on each piece and part when installed. 

Your copy of an interesting new booklet 
on modern home plumbing and its planning 
will be mailed on request. Write for it now, 
using the coupon below. . . . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. Makers 
of Kohler Electric Plants. 








Park Lane Lavatory on legs 
illustrates the straight-lined mo- 
dernity of the new design (for those 
who prefer a vitreous china lavatory). 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 
CotumBia Lavatory on pedestal 


1 Kohler designs are decorative, significant, correct. has the sweeping curves and mod- 
2 Kohler enamel is smooth, hard, fused with an ever- eled strength suited to many well- 
lasting bond. equipped bathrooms. (Enameled.) 


3 Kohler vitreous china is armored with an even, 
lustrous, lasting glaze. 


a 


Kohler colors are soft, pleasing pastels. The white is 
a pure white. 

6 Kohler metal fittings match the fixtures, in character 
and in quality. 


Kohler materials are the finest—workmanship most 
careful. 


~ 


Kohler products of this year are next year’s new ideas 
in plumbing. 


8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and laundry. 
9 Kohler quality costs no more . . . and saves money 
later. 


10 Kohler products are handled and installed by 
qualified plumbers. 


11 Backed by an entire community . . . beautiful Kohler 
Village. 








KOHLER or KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 





* 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send me your illustrated booklet D-9, which will help : 
me plan BEAUTIFUL AND DUTIFUL BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS. 


Neiné ie Les : : 












Address 





See Advertising Index, page 85 
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(using 
LusTRAGLASS @ 
In your 
windows ) 





ITH Lustraglass in your windows instead of ordinary window glass, you 
bring indoors more daylight and more ultra-violet rays . . . It’s like polish- 
ing and brightening-up the sun! Lustraglass transmits a substantial amount of 
the shorter, more valuable ultra-violet rays of sunlight shut out by ordinary 
window glass. Being the “whitest” of all glass made for windows, it transmits 
more daylight. Yet with all its extra features Lustraglass costs no more than 
any good window glass. Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by name. There is no 
other glass just like it. Lustraglass can be purchased from reliable dealers any- 
where. Booklet A-430 gives table of ultra-violet ray transmission of Lustra- 


glass at various wave-lengths. Send for it. 


| USTRAGLASS 
FLAT=-D R AWN DI Lanes 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
Wood St. and Fifth Ave. « Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Let’s Eat mF te 
in the Gar 


Scald the milk in the double boiler. 
Separate the eggs, beat the yolks, add 
salt and sugar, then the scalded milk. Re- 
turn the mixture to the double boiler and 
cook until it thickens. Soften the gelatine 
in the cold water and dissolve it in the hot 
egg mixture. Chill. Whip the cream, beat 
the egg whites, and fold all the ingredi- 
ents together. Pour into the refrigerator 
tray and let freeze for 4 or 5 hours. Wrap 
the tray with wax paper and with news- 
paper if it is carried to the garden before 
the meal is served. 


CUCUMBER-AND-PINEAPPLE SALAD 


3 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
4 cupful or cold water 
\% cupfuls of boiling water 
% cunt of sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1}4 cupfuls of chopped cucumbers 
1 cupful of canned pineapple 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
and dissolve it in the hot water. Add the 
sugar and lemon juice. Put the peeled 
cucumbers and the drained, canned pine- 
apple thru the food chopper. Pour the 
vinegar on and stir this into the gelatine 
mixture as soon as it is cool. Color the 
salad a delicate green if you wish. Pour 
it into wet molds. When cold and firm 
serve with mayonnaise and garnish with 
strips of pimiento or radish roses. I usually 
mold the salad in a shallow pan and cut 
it in squares for serving in the garden. 


MEAT AND VEGETABLE BALLS 


1 pound of ground lean beef 

4 grated of ground carrots 

4 tablespoonfuls of ground celery 

1 teaspoonful of minced onion 

A gi of dry bread crumbs 

2 eg 

ie Setapotiiliele of salt 

1 cupful of tomato juice, or 

Canned tomato soup 

Mix all the ingredients together except 

the tomato juice. Shape in balls and place 
in a buttered baking dish. Pour on the 
tomato juice or soup and bake until 
cooked thruout. Serve plain or with to- 
mato sauce. The balls are more attrac- 
tive if they are browned slightly in butter 
before being placed in the baking dish. 


APRICOT-AND-BANANA FREEZE 


¥ cupful of water 

Y% cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of canned apricots 

1 ripe banana 

14 cupful of heavy cream 

Boil the water and sugar 3 minutes, 

then cool. Mash and rub the apricots and 
banana thru a sieve or strainer. Add the 
sirup to this and fold in the cream, which 
has been whipped. Pour into the refrig- 
erator tray and freeze from 2 to 4 hours. 


DATE BREAD 


2 cupfuls of dates 

1% cupfuls of boiling water 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
1 cupful of sugar 


1 egg 

2% cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 oan of chopped nutmeats 


[| Continued on page 69] 
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Each morning ... 





Restore their vigor with this 










- Take boiling water... 
Quick Quaker Oats... 
and in 242 minutes this 
great health breakfast 

is ready to eat 


" OTHERS worry when their children 
bring home poor report cards,” say 
teachers. “They urge them to study harder: 
They visit school to ask our advice. If we 
could only tell them the one thing that 
would help most of all . . . good, hot oatmeal 
breakfasts!” 


Why nutritionists advise this breakfast 


For the child with the oatmeal breakfast has 
a tremendous advantage. Here is a cereal 
that stands by all morning long. Supplies 
lasting, stimulating energy. No other grain 
that grows, says science, gives such perfect 
balance of health, growth and energy foods. 


Listen in to the Quaker Oats radio programs of fun ... 


And this breakfast that does so much for 
children and grown-ups alike, is so quick ... 


So easy to prepare. For Quick Quaker is 
made to cook deliciously done in 2% minutes. 
That’s faster than coffee! 


Why Quaker Oats has a richer flavor 


Added to this, Quaker has a rich, nut-like 
flavor that comes from roasting the choice 
whole oats through 14 different ovens—till 
they're just bursting with rich goodness. 
Don’t be satisfied to give your family less 
nourishing breakfasts. A Quaker Oats break- 
fast for a family of five costs less than 3 cents! 


THE QUAKER Oats COMPANY, CHICAGO 
over N. B.C. 


and affiliated stations. Consult the radio program in your newspaper. 


Quaker Oats...and... Quick Quaker Oats 


energizing Quaker Oats breakfast 








Have you tried Quaker 
Crackels? They are the 
newest of ready to eat 
cereals... wheat, oats and 
corn, blended together into 
crisp golden little pillows. 






See Advertising Index, page 85 
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born hungry 


and 40 WAS yout fer f. 


F EVE had had a copy of “My Better 

Homes and Gardens Cook Book” in the 
Garden of Eden, she would have been too 
busy cooking to toy with forbidden fruits, 
and Adam would have been far too well fed 
to want any! 


So if your Adam (and Adam junior, and little 
Eve) come home from Sunday dinner at Aunt 
Emily’s full of praise for her “swell dinner,” 
don’t be discouraged. What everyone appre- 
ciates is a little variety. Send for your copy 
of “My Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book” and surprise them with Grapefruit 
Mint Crush, or Butterscotch Pecan Rolls, 
or Chocolate Nut Waffles, or Coconut Pine- 
apple Torte, or Molded Salmon with Cu- 





cumber Sauce, or any other of the thousand 
delicious and different tested and tasted 
recipes which comprise this surprising 


Cook Book. 


Each week thousands of Better Homes and 
Gardens homemakers are adding this unusual 
and beautiful Cook Book to their own gar- 
dened-Edens. And there are plenty of reasons 
why. Here’s a Cook Book that’s new and 
different. Looseleaf, it has room for you to 
add hundreds of new recipes, and all your 
old favorites. It has a spongeable, attractive 
cover. It lies flat while you use it. Each 
chapter is tabbed and indexed separately, 
and there is a chart of oven temperatures 
always in view whenever the book is open. 


There are two ways you can get your copy 
of this Cook Book. You can_buy the book 
outright for $1.25, plus 20 cents for packing 
and mailing charges ($1.45 in all). Or, if 
you obtain only three 2-year subscriptions 
to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$3 
in all, this marvelous Cook Book will be 
sent to you at once, free of charge. For the 
sake of your Adam and the rest of the family, 
don’t delay! One of the subscriptions may 
be your own, and your neighbors will be 
glad to take the others. The coupon below 
is provided for your convenience. 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Box 9809, Des Moines, Iowa 


| _} copy of the Cook Book. 


Street Address —_. 


2 





f—_ I enclose $1.25, plus 20 cents for mailing and packing charges ($1.45 in all) for my 


I enclose three 2-year subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each ($3 in all). 
LJ In return, please send me my copy of the Cook Book postpaid at once. 
DUIS sa tiie accinceladp anh enti ceite Meiignbienr rwrennniinasitigtn nti 


( Please check onet 
preferred. 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


| Continued from page ro | 


one on my list is Edulis Superba, the 
fragrant one that is always open for Me- 
morial Day. It is common but pink, 
sweet, early, and sure to bloom.” 

“What was that big eye-filler at Uncle 
David’s?” Peter asked suddenly. “He 
called it a bomb, but it looked to me 
more like the dome of the capitol.” 

“That was Monsieur Jules Elie—I 
knew you’d want that. Then I fell in love 
with Triomphe de Exposition de Lille 
because ‘it’s mighty lak a rose.’ We’ll call 
it Triomphe for short, and planted with 
our Princess Beatrice Iris and white 
rockets it will look every inch its name.” 


SEPTEMBER 72. Tue hardy asters 
Aunt Alice gave me last spring have been 
cared for but not loved until now, poor 
dears. But the lavender-blue, inch-wide 
stars of Climax, with their gold centers, 
are bewitching as I found them bowing 
over frilly orange marigolds in the gar- 
den today and coquetting with my Scar- 
let Flame Zihnias. A pink-toned one is a 
Milky Way of starry little loveliness, all 
echoing and enhancing the color of our 
Speciosum Lilies. Since spring planting 
is best for these fall glories, I must decide 
and jot down, now, where I can tuck 
in many more next year. There are so 
many charming ones listed. 


SEPTEMBER 25. 1 saw dahlia flowers 
displayed in an unusual and most effec- 
tive way this afternoon at Mrs. Baehr’s. 
She had arranged her heavy-headed beau- 
ties on a big heirloom platter of soft, old- 
blue willow ware. It was delightful. She 
placed it on a low table on her porch, where 
each gorgeous and subtle tint was enjoyed 
to the full and no one was fearful of a top- 
heavy vase being overturned by the wind. 


SEPTEMBER 27. “ Dip you ever see an 
Autumn-crocus?”’ asked Aunt Alice when 
I phoned her this afternoon. 

“No, and like Gelett Burgess and the 
Purple Cow, I never hope to see one,” I 
quoted promptly, “but are you by any 
chance giving me an excuse to come over?” 

“T’m unpacking my box of bulbs and | 
thought that possibly—” 

When I arrived she was bent over the 
box of bulbs. One of these days I intend 
to open a box of my own of just such 
treasures. Just to hear their names was 
music. 

A few special delights which I recall at 
this minute are Tulip kaufmanniana, the 
Waterlily Tulip; Fantasy, the pink Parrot, 
which is our old friend Clara Butt in vel- 
vety rose plumage and touches of apple- 
green enamel; sunkist De Wet; White 
Hawk; Tea Rose; and gleaming lilylike 
Retroflexa. Not for nothing have I pored 
over my bulb catalogs! 

And the Autumn-crocus—they really 
are! Delicately striped lilac-silk petals 
with orange-red stigmas, their tissue-fine 
flowers were almost ready to unfold when 
we opened the sacks. I have just tucked 
the bulbs Aunt Alice gave me into cool, 
leafmoldy soil, where their flowers can go 
on charming us now and next spring make 
their foliage and gather strength for an- 
other miraculous fall flowering. 
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What Happens when this most vital of Women’s Magazines 
goes into 2,600,000 Modern Homes ?. .. Read these typical leiters... 
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“AST SUMMER I was simply dumb 

about my skin. I thought it was 
just a joke to let myself get badly sun- 
burned. I imagined my skin would come 


right back. But it didn’t. 


“* All summer it cracked and peeled and 
was red and blotchy. At dances I used to 
be miserable, because I knew I looked 
hideous. 


“*So this summer I have been following 
the Journal’s advice about summer care 
for one’s skin. It’s made a different girl 
of me! Your beauty department helped 
me to find just the right creams and lo- 
tions. My skin, instead of burning, has 
turned a sort of smooth, light-golden color 
—very becoming with summer frocks. 


“Everyone says I look marvelous, and 
I’m having the most wonderful summer 
of my life.” 


With every issue the Journal pub- 
lishes the newest developments in beauty 
products—teaches their correct use—en- 
courages its millions of readers in the splen- 
did modern cult of health and beauty. 
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‘ HANKS to your splendid articles, 

and perhaps a natural knack for 
making things grow, I really have become 
a very successful gardener. 

“But the thing I want particularly to 
thank you for is the lessons you have given 
me in arranging flowers. Your wonderful 
photographs and suggestions have been an 
inspiration to me. With my flowers I have 
learned to create real magic in my house, 
so that, although we live very simply and 
haven’t as much money as most of our 
friends, they insist that ours is the most 
charming home in the community.” 


Nickolas Muray’s remarkable color 
photographs in the Journal have not only 
been an inspiration to thousands of flower- 
lovers; they have also won recognition as 
one of the most important pioneer achieve- 
ments in color photography. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL-10¢ 


On sale the second Friday of each month 


See Advertising Index, page 85 














Free Booklet 





Tells how to wash wool- 
ens, silk, rayon, linen, 
cotton and mixed fab- 
rics, so they look better 
and last longer. 


inderella 
conus “7 5O 


OW to save work, save time, save mon- 

ey, save clothes. That is the clothes- 
washing story our new booklet tells. And 
that, too, is the story of the Cinderella— 
the new small-family washer that costs 
only $37.50 and that can be bought from 
most dealers on the easiest terms. 


Cinderella washes without harmful rub- 
bing and scrubbing—without moving parts 
of any kind. An amazing new “‘Vacuum- 
Action”’ principle sucks suds and water 
through and through every thread of the 
clothes, washing them quickly, safely, beau- 
tifully. Rinses perfectly, too. 

Easy to carry, easy to use, easy to tuck 
away in small space, the Cinderella does a 
full-sized job for a small family in three or 
four quick fillings. A wonderful help, too, 
for mothers of babies or young children with 
clothes to be washed every day. 


See the Cinderella demonstrated—at de- 
partment stores, house furnishing, electrical, 
hardware stores, and electric companies 
everywhere. And mail the coupon for our 
‘‘Ways to Wash”’ booklet now. 


Amazing New Dish Washer 


In the new Cinderella Dish Washer 
dishes are washed, rinsed and dried 
simply by turning on water and elec- 
tric current. The same amazing “‘Vac- 
uum-Action”’ principle does it. Check 
the coupon and we’ll send the Dish 
Washer Booklet, too. 





The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Portable Electric Tools 
704 E. Pennsytvania Ave., Towson, Mp. 


Please send me the FREE literature checked below: 


C1 Booklet, New and Better Ways to Wash Clothes 
( Booklet, New Cinderella Electric Dish Wasner 
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(County) (State) 
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Cooks’ Rouad Table 


All Recipes Tested in Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


VEGETABLE MEDLEY 
(Serves 6 to &) 


butter in a heavy pot or 
skillet. Add 2 large on- 
ions sliced or diced, 1 
cupful of sliced celery, 2 
cupfuls of cooked and 
drained lima beans, and 
2 cupfuls of diced fresh 
cucumbers. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Cook slowly, 
turning from time to 
time until the mixture is 
well done and lightly 
browned. This vegetable combination is 
surprisingly delicious.—Miss D. G., Mas- 
sachusetts. 


YELLOW SURPRISE CONSERVE 
(Makes about ¢ pints) 
4 quarts of small yellow tomatoes 
2 lemons cut into thin slices 
1 No. 2% can of crushed pineapple (about 334 
cupfuls) 
4 pounds, or 8 cupfuls, of sugar 
Scald the tomatoes long enough to 
loosen the skin. Slip off the skin, place in 
a preserving kettle, and heat until the 
juice begins to rise. Re- 
If You Like move some of this ex- 
Tomato Conserve cess juice, then add the 
sliced lemon, crushed 
pineapple (which has been drained), and 
the sugar. Cook slowly, stirring from time 
to time until a medium-thick and clear 
conserve is formed. Pour into hot steri- 
lized jars or glasses and seal.—Mrs. C. B. 
K., Illinois. 
FROZEN PEACH CREAM 
2 cupfuls of peach pulp 
Juice from % lemon 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
¥ cupful of thin cream 
1 egg white 
Either fresh or canned peaches may be 
used. Press thru a sieve or mash well. Add 
the lemon juice and sugar. Add the whip- 
ping cream and plain 
cream and pour in- 
to a freezer. Freeze, 
using 44 as much 
salt as ice. When partially frozen add the 
beaten egg white and continue freezing. 
The cream may be frozen in an electrical 
refrigerator tray by the following method: 
Soak 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in 3 
tablespoonfuls of cold water for § minutes. 
Dissolve over hot water and add to the 
sweetened peach pulp. When the mixture 
is slightly thickened, fold in the cream 
stiffly beaten, the thin cream, and the 
beaten white of egg. Pour into the refrig- 
erator tray and freeze, stirring occasion- 


ally.—Mrs. E. E. T., Colorado. 


RIBBON HAM LOAF 
. (Serves 6 to 8) 
6 rather thick slices of cold baked or boiled ham 
Y{ cupful of catsup 
2 teaspoonfuls of prepared mustard 
1 cupful of grated cheese 
Place a slice of the ham in a baking pan 
and spread sparingly with catsup and 
mustard which have been mixed together. 
Sprinkle liberally with the grated cheese 


FROZEN 
RIBBON 


Delicious Made 
With Fresh Peaches 


Suggestions for Your 
September Meals 


(Selected From Readers’ Recipes) 


VEGETABLE MEDLEY 
YELLOW SURPRISE CONSERVE 
PEACH CREAM 
HAM LOAF 

CHILLED LEMON PIE 
CHERRY-LEAF PICKLES 

VEAL ROSETTES 

PEANUT DROP COOKIES 
LIME FRUIT SALAD 


and place another slice 
of ham over this mix- 
ture. Spread with the 
catsup - mustard sauce, 
sprinkle with cheese, add 
another slice of ham, and 
continue until the ingre- 
dients are used. As many 
more slices of ham may 
be used as are desired, in 
which case more of the 
other ingredients will be 
necessary, too. Place the 
loaf in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) and bake 
about 20 minutes, or un- 
til the cheese is melted. Let stand in a 
cold place for 12 hours, or until the loaf is 
firm enough to slice. The slices are attrac- 
tive and make a particularly nice lunch- 
eon or supper meat.—Mrs. F. P. B., North 
Dakota. 


CHILLED LEMON PIE 
(Uncookep) 
(Serves &) 
2 cupfuls of crushed vanilla wafers 
3 eggs 
Juice of 3 lemons, or about 34 cupfuls of juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 can of condensed milk (about 1 cupful) 
Press the vanilla wafers in the bottom 
of a pie pan or layer-cake pan. Separate 
the eggs. Beat the egg yolks thoroly, add 
the lemon juice and 
This Will Prove grated rind, then stir 
a Favorite in the condensed milk 
(the milk possesses suf- 
ficient sweetness for the filling). Pour over 
the crushed wafers and place in the refrig- 
erator for 12 hours or more. The pie may 
be topped with a meringue made a the 
3 egg whites baked in a slow oven (300 
degrees) until lightly browned or it may 
be served with a whipped cream topping. 
Serve very cold.—Mrs. T. T. R., Louisi- 
ana. 
CHERRY-LEAF PICKLES 
Heat 1 gallon of water and 1 cupful of 
salt to the boiling point. Let cool and add 
as many clean cucumbers as the brine will 
cover. Add a piece of 
Intriguing Flavor alum the size of a 
hickory nutmeat and 
1 pint of closely packed, clean cherry 
leaves to the cucumbers; cover with a 
weighted plate and let stand 2 weeks, stir- 
ring them once a day. Remove the cucum- 
bers from the brine, rinse and wipe dry, 
cut into 1-inch chunks, and pack into 
sterilized jars (a few more fresh cherry 
leaves may be packed with the cucum- 
bers). Add 1 teaspoonful of caraway seed 
to each quart of pickles and cover with 
a sirup made in the proportion of 1 quart 
of vinegar (not too strong) to 1 quart of 
sugar. Pour over the filled jars and seal.— 
Mrs. C. H. U., Wisconsin. 


VEAL ROSETTES 


Cut 2 pounds of veal steak, 1 inch thick, 
into pieces about 2 inches square. Wrap 
1 slice of bacon around each piece of meat 

and fasten with a tooth- 
Easy to Serve pick. This will shape them 
into perfect rounds. Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper, dip into beaten 











egg, then into fine bread or cracker 
crumbs. Brown nicely on both sides in a 
generous amount of hot fat. Add about 1 
cupful of rich milk or cream, cover tight- 
ly, and allow to smother on top of the 
stove over a low blaze, or place in a slow 
oven (260-degrees) for 144 hours.—Mrs. 
J. P. E., Iowa. 


PEANUT DROP COOKIES 
(Makes 5 dozen cookies) 


1 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 


2 eggs 

3 coileneeentale of honey or molasses 

\{ cupful of milk 

3 cupfuls of flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

\% teaspoonful of salt (omit if peanuts are 
salted) 

1% cupfuls of ground shelled peanuts 

1 cupful of raisins 


Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the eggs beaten, the honey or 
molasses, and the milk, and mix. Add the 
flour, which has been 
sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Fold in 
the ground peanuts and the raisins and 
drop by small spoonfuls onto a greased 
cooky sheet. Bake in a hot oven (410 de- 
grees) for about 12 minutes.—Mrs. E. C. 
D., Pennsylvania. 


LIME FRUIT SALAD 
(Serves &) 


1 package of lime-flavor gelatine 

1 pint of boiling water 

1 cupful of diced pineapple 

5 pear halves cut into lengthwise slices 

34 cupful of celery cut into slender shreds 

1 package of soft cream cheese made into 8 tiny 


balls 


Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling 
water. Cool until slightly thickened, then 
add the fruit and celery. Place in one large 
mold or into indi- 
vidual molds and 
add the cheese 
balls, burying them in the salad mixture. 
Chill until firm and serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise or a whipped-cream salad 
dressing.—Mrs. H. L. L., Kentucky. 


APPLE CHEESE CAKE 
(Serves 10 to 12) 


3 cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
l% teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

\% cupful of grated American cheese 
24 cupful of milk 

1 egg 

3 apples 

4 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

Bits of butter 


Sift the flour with the baking powder 
and salt. Work in the shortening as in 
making biscuit, then add the cheese and 

mix lightly. Add the milk 
So Good to the egg, which has been 
With Coffee beaten, and stir into the 
dry ingredients only until 
mixed but not smooth. Place in a deep 
layer-cake pan which has been oiled, and 
spread evenly. Pare and slice the apples 
and arrange over the cake with the slices 
overlapping each other. Sprinkle with the 
sugar and cinnamon, dot with bits of 
butter, and bake in a hot oven (450 de- 
grees) for 10 minutes; then reduce the 
heat to 400 degrees and bake until the 
apples are tender. Serve warm, cut into 
slices, and eat with butter; or serve with 
top milk as a pudding.—Mrs. L. F. A., 
Massachusetts. 


Ever So Good! 


Treat on Warm Days 
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with a whiskbroom. ? 


Brush an apron? Or a shirt? Or the other 
things that make up the family wash? 
You’d never in the world try it. Com- 
mon sense tells you that you can’t brush 
out that kind of dirt. It’s greasy dirt. 
(There’s grease of some sort almost every- 
where, you know — even in perspiration.) 
Grease is what makes dirt stick so tight to 
clothes. You have to loosen its clinging 
grip before you can get the dirt out. And 
that’s where you need the friendly help of 
Fels-Naptha—it brings you an added grease- 
loosener. Added for that very purpose! 
Fels-Naptha combines unusually good 
soap with plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 
So much naptha you can smell it! Briskly, 
tirelessly, these two cleaners swish through 
the fabric, dissolving grease, loosening dirt 
and washing it away. The dirt comes out 
without hard rubbing. The wash is easier 
for you. And your clothes have that fresh- 
ness—that sweet, fragrant freshness— found 
only in things that are completely clean. 





FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Because Fels-Naptha works so effectively, 
you don’t have your hands in water long — 
which helps keep them nice. For even water 
alone may make finger-tips ‘‘shrivel’’. More- 
over, Fels-Naptha contains glycerine, which 
every woman knows is soothing to hands. 
Fels-Naptha does an excellent washing 
job whether you soak or boil. Whether 
you use washing machine or tub; hot, luke- 
warm or even cool water. Get some today 
at your grocer’s. (The 10-bar carton is the 
most convenient way to buy it.) Use it 
next washday. The airy sweetness of your 
clothes will tell you that in Fels-Naptha 
you’ve found a capable washday helper. 


especial Offer — Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided to 
try its extra help, we'll be glad to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar of Fels-Naptha 
Soap. Many women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
into their washing machines, tubs, or basins find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, and a 
bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as you need 
them. Mail coupon, with only four cents in stamps 
enclosed to help cover postage, and we’l! send you the 
chipper and sample bar without further cost. Here’s 


the coupon—mail it now! © 1991, Peis @ co. 





8. HH. O31 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
and the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered 
in this advertisement. I enclose four cents in 
stamps to help cover postage. 


Name 
Street 
City State — 


























Please print name and address completely 
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BEFORE YOU RENT, BUY ov BUILD When Grades Are 
gut 7 Pleasing 


{ Continued from page 16 | 





MODERN 
HOMES 


at 


part of the house. It may be raised several 
feet above the ground level if desired, or 
it may be only a few inches high. In grad- 
ing, the water should be carried away 
trom the terrace foundation by a long, 
gentle curve. Again, the ground should 
drain ever so slightly away from the side- 
walk to a low spot so that surface water 
does not run across the walk. The level of 
the terrace is best kept somewhat near the 
level of the first-floor rooms so as to avoid 
using steps to get from the terrace into 
the house. 
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Pp | 14 | bP E Ss Get Our Easy Payment Plan?! 
A The Rose Glen—5 Rooms, Bath 
Average Monthly Payments 
$28 to $38 








Gordon-Van Tine will design the stucco, or combination exteriors. 
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Spratt’s Meat-Fibrine 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil foundation will give this effect. In addi- 
Dog Biscuits daily. They 


The International Oil Burner fits in the | tion, this will provide excellent drainage, 
are made to meet the 


fro box of any range. Stove or itimetce | since the surface water drains away from 
dietary needs of the can- 
ine constitution. Owners 


or complicated parts. the house foundation to the low point and 
of champion dogs the 


Costs Only a Few Dollars away from the sidewalk into the low 
world over swear by them. 


Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 off | point. 
burner without electricity or gas. Simpliy 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heati 

- and cooking. Approved by Nationa 

They feed their dogs no ‘Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers E: An interesting variation in grading 
others! Veterinarians recommend them! For in use 
your dog’s sake . . . insist on Spratt’s Dog Foods. 
Look for the name “Spratt’s on every package 
of dog biscuits you buy. 
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Autumn’s Queen-- 
the Chrysanthemum 


| Continued from page 17 | 


more tightly quilled (Quilled Pink), Next 
in order are the large decorative types 
comparable to florists’ varieties with re- 
flexed petals (see illustration of Frances 
Whittlesey, a rich bronze and garnet). 
These, with a bit of care in disbudding, 
may be grown to § inches in diameter. 
Another form of the Doubles is the Ane- 
mone type, in which the center petals are 
like a pin cushion surrounded by one or 
more rows of ray petals. 

Chrysanthemums, tho not particular as 
to location, are, however, quite fastidious 
about soil. The best soil is one that is 
loose and friable and deeply prepared 
with well-rotted manure and granulated 
peatmoss. Strive toward a warm soil re- 
tentive of moisture and be generous in 
using fertilizer. 


THe best time to plant is during the 
latter part of April or early May, using 
rooted cuttings or young plants developed 
from such cuttings or from single-stem 
divisions of clumps in the border grown 
similarly the year before. Success with old 
clumps is poor at best. From newly set, 
plants of the size recommended, each 
season new clumps may be developed 
which will give the maximum of satisfac- 
tion in the way of bloom the same year. 
When they are a few inches tall pinch out 
the top to make several branches, which 
after developing to 6 inches may again be 
pinched of top leaves, thus forming a 
nicely rounded plant which will give 
bountifully of fine blossoms in the fall. 

The best location is one protected from 
the burning afternoon sun, open to the 
air and the beneficial morning sun, and 
protected from cold and drying north- 
west winds at blooming time. 

As soon as the plants have made strong 
growth, fertilize with weekly applications 
of liquid manure, or with manure stirred 
into the water to form a thick mess that 
will pour, the floating particles settling 
around the plants as a mulch. Feeding 
should be discontinued when the buds 
show color. Eliminate cultivation by a 
mulch of peatmoss, as this plant has 
many shallow feeding roots. 

Do not allow the plants to suffer for 
water. Never permit them to reach the 
“old clump” stage, for it harbors insects 
and diseases. Spray occasionally, using 
one of the numerous insecticides. 


Most of the Button types come some- 
what late, but these bloom so easily after 
late frosts that they may be considered 
indispensable. A few of the best are Bright 
Eyes (blush white), Little Barbee (bright 
red), Bronze Button (bronze), Mitzi (yel- 
low), Ruth (brilliant claret-red), Zenobia 
(early yellow), Brown Bessie (brown-red), 
Bijou Rose (rose-pink), and Dotson (old 
rose). 

Besides the varieties mentioned, other 
notables are October Dawn (daybreak 
pink), October Girl (semidouble rose-pink 
shaded with lavender), Barbara Cumming 
(yellow shaded with orange-bronze to the 
center, decorative type), Ruth Cumming 
(reddish bronze and terracotta, decora- 
tive), Petite Louis (decorative, of pale 
pee and Ouray (Pompon of coppery 

ronze). 








Most married people 





“My husband and I always thought caf- 
fein-containing drinks a very necessary 
part of our breakfasts. Then, some time 
ago, we found ourselves becoming sub- 
jectto frequent headaches, and I, at least, 
was often nervous and blue. 

“It was not easy to determine the 
cause. Our diet was well-balanced; we 
had an abundance of fresh air and 
exercise. Could it be too much caffein? 

“Friend husband suggested that we 
try Postum, so we purchased a package 
and found that we liked it better and 
better, “every day, in every way’. A 
thirty-day test convinced me that Postum 
is good to drink, and good for us—for 
our headaches and ‘nerves’ are things 
of the past!” 


Mas. Joseru A. Estaprooxs, 
Hampton, Conn. 


Irs unfortunate, but true ...most hus- 
bands and wives don't realize the harm 
that can come from caffein-containing 
drinks. They seem a necessary part of 
the meal—but remember this. Caffein- 
containing drinks are in reality a very 
frequent cause of headaches, “nerves,” 
sleeplessness, and indigestion. Ask your 
doctor. He'll tell you it’s true. 

Of course, you want a hot drink with 
your meals. But why run the risk of 
nervousness and other troubles, when 
you can easily have a safe, and delicious 
drink... Postum! 

Millions of people have made a thirty- 
day test, to prove the benefits of Postum. 


need this bit of advice 





Why don’t you try it?—let Postum take 
the place of caffein-containing drinks 
at your table, for thirty days. Then, 
when that time is up, see if you don't 
look and feel better than ever before! 

Postum is made from whole wheat 
and bran, roasted. It contains no caffein. 
Try a cup to-day. Drink it plain—or add 
cream and see the rich brown color 
lighten to gold. Taste the wonderful 
flavor. Mellow, smooth. A distinctive 
flavor. Reason enough, in itself,for drink- 
ing Postum three times a day! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a 
cup. Order from your grocer. Or mail 
the coupon for one week's free supply, 
as a start on your thirty-day test. Please 
indicate whether you wish Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


© 1931, G, F. CORP 


Postum is a product of General Foods Corporation 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


B.H. 9-31 
GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week's supply of 














INSTANT POSTUM ....... 0) Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ........ 0D you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 
Neme 

Street _hpunaesee 
City. State 


Fill in completely — print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











See Advertising Index, page 85 
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now 
you can obtain 


WALL 
PAPER 


of known name 
and character 


VERY WOMAN knows what a trial 
E it always has been to choose wall 
paper. Sample book after sample book of 
monotonously uninteresting patterns! 
Color combinations no person of taste 
would even dream of considering! 


This tells of a new service that ends the 
old bewilderment, uncertainty and dis- 
appointment. It introduces Mayflower 
Wall Papers—a superb collection of ex- 
quisite new patterns progressive wall 
paper men are showing. 


Mayflower Wall Papers—every pattern 
the special creation of some noteworthy 
international designer—every pattern ap- 
proved by a committee of distinguished 
home decorating authorities. 


Mayflower Wall Papers are priced as 


low as you've been paying. Durable! 


Color-fast! Printed flawlessly on excep- 
tionally heavy, clear, premium paper stock! 
Certain to hang smoothly with perfect 
pattern alignment—to clean and re-clean 
beautifully! Ask for Mayflower Wall 
Papers—and meanwhile, write name and 
address in margin below for free brochure. 





MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS 
Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, free, my copy of 
“The New Way to Choose Wall Paper” 
(Please write name and address in margin below) 








Are You Going 
to College? 


[ Continued from page 20 } 


Large plaids in coarse homespun weaves 
are very smart and is an idea that is being 
used for simple furniture coverings. You 
will find in shopping that all these ma- 
terials come in wide widths, which make 
them doubly practical for the bed covers. 
When the bed-covering is settled you 
may further add to the effect by having 
your pillows of contrasting colors. I should 
warn you against ruffed and other types 
of boudoir pillows as being out of place in 
your room, for they soon become dirty 
and bedraggled and detract from the gen- 
eral effect. 


Don’t let seemingly unimportant 
things spoil your whole room. For example, 
the dresser scarf and even the waste-paper 
basket should be chosen with care. Any 
odd dresser scarf won’t do. It is so simple 
to make one in harmony with the rest of 
the room, using the idea of your bed-cov- 
ering material or your curtains. The waste- 
paper basket often in a small room occu- 
pies a conspicuous place, and a can of the 
proper color of paint will make an inex- 
pensive basket the note of color in a 
room. 

Lamps are a very essential part of your 
room. In every room there should be at 
least two: one to study by, and one, if 
possible two, on or near the dresser. 
Lamps should be chosen with great care 
as to their height so that the light will fall 
perfectly for studying; in fact, an adjust- 
able lamp would be the most practical. 
The shade should be shaped so that it 
sheds all possible light on the reader, and 
its lining should always be light. I would 
suggest that the lamp shades chosen be 
along severely tailored lines, but they 
must also be attractive, for when the light 
is switched on the eye is immediately 
drawn to the shade. Silk or chiffon shades 
are out of place, because the college girl’s 
room should not resemble a boudoir. 


So MUCH for the bare necessities. If 
your room is large enough for the addi- 
tion of more furniture than the college has 
given you, a comfortable armchair, with 
an endtable drawn up beside it, allowing 
room below for books or magazines, will 
be greatly enjoyed. A sewing board, fit- 
ting over the arms of the chair, to facili- 
tate writing, makes a very alluring place 
to study. A nest of tables, too, would be 
lovely to have. Every piece of furniture 
should, if possible, be practical enough to 
serve two purposes, as, for instance, an 
endtable by a chair or the bed may offer 
space on top for lamps and so on, while 
underneath it should offer room for books 
or a workbasket. 

The walls, if they are dull and drab, 
can be helped tremendously by a colorful 
wall-hanging or pictures, but a wall-hang- 
ing is more practical in idea, for you can 
bring it folded up in your belongings and 
it will cover so much bare space. India 
prints are not expensive, while chintzes 
today, sold by the yard, have lovely pat- 
terns that lend themselves as hangings. 
You should choose something, however, 
in the way of a chintz that has a real de- 
sign or dominating idea in it. For exam- 
ple, there are chintzes on the market that 
reproduce the idea of old maps, historical 
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Do you use 
TOO MUCH SOAP? 


IT TAKES a lot of soap to wash in 
hard water, and even then the re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. A dirty ring 
around a bathtub or dishpan is the 
telltale sign. The harsh alkalis in 
hard water combine with soap and 
dirt to form a clinging scum. 

But soften the water with Mel’o! 
Two or three tablespoonfuls in a 
washtub will make the hardest water 
instantly soft. Suds will pile up — 
rich, thick and lasting. Far less soap 
will be needed. Rinsing will be quick 
and thorough. Bathing will be more 
luxurious, dish-washing easier, your 
white wash will dry snow-white. 

Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. 
Sold by your grocer — 10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
(Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


CAN 
AAMN 
SIA 













Full of 


Giant 
Tulips 


Now is the time to plant. Set 
out a border or bed of Buck- 

bee’s “‘Full of Life’’ Tulips, and next 
May you will have a beautiful Dream 
; n of gorgeousGiantTulips. immense 
in size. Long strong stems, exquisite in 
form and coloring. All of highest quality. 


SPECIAL vamery OFFER! 


During this special sale, we will mail 
POSTPAID assorted varieties as follows. 


SO Darwins 17 Prize Varieties only $1.75 
100 Darwins i7 “ 7 = 3.28 
200 Darwins 17 “ - nnd 6.35 
SO Breeders 20 “ bi - 41.95 
100 Breeders 20 “ = “ 3.65 
200 Breeders 26 “ aa » 7.15 


Order now. Ask for FREE Fall Catalog — finest book we 
ever published. Every rat shown in natural colors. Fully 
d bes Buckbee’s ‘Full of Life’”’ Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Paeonies, Jonquils, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Plants, etc. 


H.W. BUCKBEE Boone itera, note 


CORNS <o"7°" 


—relieved in ONE minute , 
by these thin, healing, safe 

pads! They remove thecause B&L 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr! Scholls 
Zino-pads 














scenes, and hunting scenes, and they come 
ifi an infinite variety of colors. A little 
hanging bookshelf bought in the unfin- 
ished wood and painted a brilliant color 
would fill your wall space and be most 
practical. Maps, which are often educa- 
tional, make interesting wall-coverings 
and can be a help to you with your work. 
In some dormitories the architects have, 
for the sake of economy, placed the wash 
bow] where it can be seen in the room, and 
in such a case a screen is the only way to 
hide it. 

If you are handy with your needle you 
can well employ your spare moments 
these weeks before school opens by mak- 
ing attractive dress covers for your closets, 
slipper bags, and even hat boxes. The new 
divided boxes in gay paper or chintz, sold 
at the notion counters of most stores, are 
a great aid to keeping your closets and 
your drawers tidy. It is nice to have all 

your boxes match. 

‘Now let me mention again the bare 
necessities you are going to need—cur- 
tains, bedspreads, scarfs, lamps, and a 
waste-paper basket. But here is a list of 
accessories that you can buy, or that 
could be given to you for your room, or 
there is always the chance that you can 
pick them up at home and bring them 
with you: an end- or bedtable, a comfort- 
able chair, a footstool, the extra lamp, 
bookshelves, book ends, pillows, an odd 
rug, a desk, a rack for suitcases (one that 
would fit in your closet), an electric plate, 
a percolator, a waffle iron, and even a 
teakettle. 


I WOULD like to give you a few don’ts 
to remember about your room: Don’t 
litter it up with little odds and ends 
that do not actually add to comfort. 
Don’t have fluffy boudoir pillows. Don’t 
have taffeta bedspreads and hangings. 
They may be attractive for a time, but 
they are not suitable for hard usage. 

And here are a few do’s: So long as you 
live in just one room, make it as restful 
as possible as to the choice of your color 
scheme and arrangement of furniture. Do 
make the room more like a sitting-room 
than a bedroom. Do have tailored-looking 
boxed bedspreads of some uncrushable 
material which will help to give the room 
a neat appearance. Do have the bookcase 
within reach of the desk. Do have the 
bedspread and curtains of washable or a 
dust-shedding material. 

You will find that if you follow our 
suggestions you will be able to transform 
the most cell-like, drab, college room into 
a place of comfort and charm, and it will 
not be a place that you plan to get away 
from at every opportunity offered. 


[Editor’s Note: Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ Home-Furnishings Director will be 
glad to give you suggestions and other 
nelp, free of charge, which will assist you 
in furnishing your college room. Write to 
Christine Holbrook, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines.] 





“This was recently proved by a group 
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Cut your Cake and 
what do you see? 


Te lexlure,even gran 
~ orlarge Air Holes r 


OUR cake comes out of the oven 
looking the last word in perfection. 
But when you cut it— 





Is it firm, velvety, even-textured—so 
that you feel like showing it off proudly 
to every cake maker you know? Or—is it 
one of those unfortunate cakes... crumbly 
and coarse, with big, gaping “air holes’’? 


It depends upon your baking powder. 


@ (Left) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 
made with cheap, ordinary baking powder. Notice 
the large “‘air holes’’ that allow the moisture to 
escape so that the cake quickly grows stale. 


@ (Right) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 
made with Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder. Notice the fine even texture that retains 
the moisture and keeps the cake fresh for days. 


escaped through these holes . . . the cake 
quickly grew stale and flavorless. 


But did you ever see a finer, more even 
texture than in the cake made with 
Royal? Five days later, that Royal cake 
was as good to eat as on the day it was 
baked. Its fine, even texture retained the 
freshening moisture to the last crumb. 


Royal is not expensive. Enough for a 
big layer cake costs less than 2 cents. 
Not much to pay for the best, is it? 


of well-known scientists and dietitians. 
They made two cakes, using the same 
recipe for both. But—in one cake they 
used Royal . . . in the other, a cheap, 
ordinary baking powder. 

Compare the results yourself—in the 
photographs above. 

You could easily put your little finger 
through some of the holes in the cake 
made with the cheap, ordinary baking 
powder. In a few hours the moisture 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon for your free copy 
of the famous Royal Cook Book. 


S P™ Prodi@yer Stau@ard Brand3 porated 
; . See. ‘ ‘ ¢ 9) New Yorke@ity, N.-Y 
eapy of Wie famous Royal Cook Book _ | 


~ ¥ 






















Copyright, 1931, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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®MY! How 


IT RAISES THE 
TEMPERATURE 
IN THE ROOM! 














THE NEW ARVIN 
FAN-FORCED ELECTRIC 
HEAT CIRCULATOR 


Just what you want in your bath- 
room—in that cold corner or hard-to-heat 
room in your home—or wherever you need 
extra or temporary heat... Put your hand 
in front of it and it doesn't seem to be throw- 
ing out so much heat— but my! how the tem- 
perature in the room goes up! It draws cold 
air off the floor— heats it—and a small elec- 
tric fan circulates the comforting warmth to 
every nook and corner... Just plug it in 
wherever you need it—and enjoy it. Ap- 
proved by the Underwriters Laboratories and 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Sells for only 
$12.75. See any dealer handling electrical ap- 
pliances. Your dealer has it or will get it for 
you from his jobber—or we will ship di- 
rect upon receipt of price. NOBLITT-SPARKS 
INDUSTRIES, Incorporated, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Also Manufacturers of Arvin Car Heaters. 


ARVIN 


FAN-FORCED 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
CIRCULATOR 








Fun in School and 
Out 


School Activities 


[ Continued from page 35 | 


Mosr of us will be busy this month 
getting started in school. Many of our 
Junior Garden Clubs of America, as you 
know, are organized in the schools and 
take up their club activities each Friday 
afternoon under their teachers’ leadership. 

Early in September, a week or so after 
school has started, will be an ideal time 
for the school flower show. It will be fun to 
have a Junior Garden Club meeting a 
week or two before in order to plan the 
show. 

The club will decide upon the classes 
of exhibits (each class open to Junior Gar- 
den Club members only); for instance: 
the best specimens of zinnias, the best 
three cosmos, the best three China-asters, 
the best three African Marigolds, the best 
three French Marigolds, the best collec- 
tion of annuals, the best collection of Sep- 
tember-blooming perennials, the best col- 
lection of gourds, the best collection of 
vegetables, the best birdhouse and feeding 
tray, the most artistic arrangement of 
flowers for a teacher’s desk, the most at- 
tractive poster for the conservation of 
wildflowers, and the best collection of 


mounted weeds. These are but a few of | 
the interesting classes that you can have 


in your school flower show. 


Fun With Flowers 


Ir WILL be interesting for your Junior 
Garden Club to have a meeting at which 
to practice flower arrangement before the 
school flower show. Every girl will want 
to know how to arrange flowers attrac- 
tively, and every boy should know, too; 
for perhaps some day he will be a florist, a 
landscape architect, a magazine illus- 
trator, a china merchant (selling flower 
vases), a seedsman, or a nurseryman. In 
any of these vocations he will need to 
know about the harmony of color and 
form in flowers—those that look well to- 
gether and those that are most desirable 
for bouquets. 

In order to help with this Junior Gar- 
den Club meeting, I have prepared a 
special leaflet for Junior Garden Club 
members that will tell how to make inter- 
esting flower arrangements. This leaflet 
will be sent to all members, both old and 
new, sending in a 2-cent stamp each, 
with their names and addresses. 


Plant a Peony 


EVERYONE loves peonies, and this is 
the month they should be planted. I hope 
that all my Junior Gardeners will plant at 
least one new peony in their gardens this 
autumn. I hope, too, that you visited 
some gardens last June when the peonies 
were in bloom and that you saw some spe- 
cial variety you liked and wrote its name 
in your garden notebook. For those who 
did not do this, I give the names of a few 
of my favorite peonies: Pride of Langport, 
large, single, clear pink peony with masses 
of lovely yellow stamens; Therese, enor- 
mous shell-pink double peony; Walter 
Faxon, very large salmon-pink double 
oe and Festiva Maxima, a large, dou- 
le, white peony. 
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yourself Ti 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes it 
easy to patch that crack or hole in 
wall or ceiling yourself. Requires no 
special skill. Just add water, then 
apply. Doesn’t set too fast like plaster 
of paris. Gives you plenty of time 
to smooth it in place. Makes per- 
manent patch. Won't . 
shrink, crack, swell or 
fall out. Takes paint 
or wall-paper per- 
fectly and won’t show 
through. At paint or 
hardware stores. 
Made by Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND 


| 7A TCHING PLASTER 























2 Arborvitaes, 2 Norway Spruce, 
2 White Spruce, 2 Juniper Communis 
All trees 5 to 7 years old, twice transplanted. 
Sheared once. Freshly dug from our nurseries. 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
ALL SHEARED & WELL-SHAPED 
9 Year Old Trees EACH $1.50 
7 to 8 Year Old Trees... . EACH $1.25 


Rhododendrons, Pink, Red and Purple, 1 
1% ft., 3 for 
Sore, 














Perennials, for Cut Flowers. . 
Perennials, for Rock Garden . 
Poppies, ali good colors 








TULIPS , 






DIRECT FROM HOLLAND, 


1° show how Templin-Bradley’s spe- 
cially imported Dutch Bulbs will make 
your garden sparkle with brilliant colors, 
we make this ‘get acquainted”’ offer: 








OD TAS REMPMNGERAPLRY COMPANY 
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u have a plant nursery in your 
eisai you can secure your peony 
there and plant it in your garden immedi- 
ately. If not you can order it from most 
any good nurseryman and plant it as soon 
as it arrives. 

Do you know how the peony got its 
name? In very olden times, centuries ago, 
the only medicines that doctors had were 
made from various herbs and flowers. 
These physicians were called “paeoni,” 
and the plants they used to make medi- 
cines were called “ paeoniae.” One of the 
plants most commonly used for medicines 
was the one we call “ peony.” And because 
it was so commonly used for this purpose, 
it has retained the name. Even today 
superstitious peasants of the old coun- 
tries carve strings of beads from the peony 
roots to place about the necks of their 
children to keep disease away. The Chinese 
believe that the peony is a sacred flower 
sent from the moon and that it brings pros- 
perity to those who plant it in their gardens. 

Now that we know all these interesting 
things about the peony, I am sure we.all 
want one in our gardens, don’t we? 


Find the Answers! 


You will enjoy looking for the answers 
to these garden questions: They are to be 
found in this issue of the magazine, on the 
pages named after each question. 

Do.not forget to write these questions 
and answers in your garden notebook. 

1. Howdid the bumblebee get in and out 
of the Closed Gentian blossom? Page 8. 

2. Where and when does Mrs. Harvey 
sow her poppy seed? Why is this a good 
plan? Page 8. 

3. Which lily does Mrs. Smailing think 
we should all plant? Page 8. 

4. Why does the dirt gardener advise fall 
as me best planting time? Page 23. 

ay hich flower is queen of the autumn? 
Which varieties are best for early bloom 
before frost? Page 17. 


Ce Arco 


V 


Boys and Girls! 
Use This Coupon 


Cousin Marion 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Box 9009, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Cousin Marion: 

Please enter my name as a mem- 
ber of the Junior Garden Clubs of 
America. I am interested in flowers 
gardens, and all growing things. I 
want to receive all the benefits to 
which I am entitled as a Junior 
Garden Club member. 

Please send me my certificate of 
membership and my button. I in- 
close a 2-cent stamp for postage, 
the only charge. 























Name 
Age 
Street Address 
City State 
A LTT 
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Oiuast _IS A SOURCE 


OF CONSE! Se RR 





Residence of H.E. Arnold, Cotonsville, Maryland. Harry Michelman, Architect; 
Peyton B. Strobel Co., General Contractors 


Glass is one of the most important features of modern 
home design. Glass enhances the beauty of garden or 
lawn from within—or the interior charm of a home 
from without—complementing both. 


Your architect knows the value of L-O-F Quality 


Glass in designing permanence of beauty and lasting 
charm for your home —because the sparkle and brilliance 


of finish in Libbey ‘Owens: Ford Glass will endure. 


Consult your architect. He will explain thé impor- 
tance of Quality Glass in your new home. Write for 
our booklet “Quality in Glass for Windows ~ it will 


be a valuable aid to you in selecting the proper glass. 


LIBBEY -OWENS+- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Shatterproof Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire 
Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 





This label appears on Printed blue for 


each light of L-O+F double strength and 
“A” Quality Glass. red for single strength. 


LIBBEY: i ee -FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Bh, your ener, ZY 


line rise slowly ? 


Be 


“Here is a wake-up 
bath that sends energy 
up, up, up—zasztant/y. 


ANY people wake up slowly. They 

get out of bed at seven o’clock but 
aren’t really awake before ten. It takes 
them two or three hours to shake off 
the heaviness of sleep. 

The wake-up bath described on page 
10 of our free booklet makes this drow- 
siness unnecessary—brings energy, 
alertness, a brighter disposition. 

Start with warm water. Lather well — 
for cleanliness adds much to any bath. 
Soak in warm water for four or five 
minutes. Then for the finishing cold 
splash that makes nerves tingle and skin 
glow. And for the perfect finish put on 
clean, fresh clothes—from the skin out! 

The wake-up bath alone would make 
The Book About Baths worth real money 
to you. But this interesting book describes 
many otherbaths: an after-work freshener; 
a bath to ward off colds; a bath to bring 
sound sleep; one for after exercise. 


Send for FREE book 
Tells what kind to take 


and when and how to 
take them. And this help- 
ful book is free. 


Clip the coupon—now. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by 
teaching the value of cleanliness 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept.cg, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free ofall cost “The Book About Baths.” 


a RS See See 
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The House That Smith 
Built 


much as a temporary escape from domes- 
tic surveillance had to be elaborately 
planned and as skillfully executed as play- 
ing hooky from a girl’s boarding school. 

The indifference of the two boys to 
their home was a source of great concern 
to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. While the boys 
were small it had been possible to restrain 
them and keep them home evenings and 
other times by stern commands; but as 
they advanced into their teens this had 
been increasingly impossible. Forced to 
stay home, they would sulk. It was all too 
evident that every interest of their ado- 
lescent life had been built up on the out- 
side. 


[ Continued from page 24] 


THe boys wanted at one time to make a 
big den for themselves by finishing off the 
attic, and generously suggested making a 
retreat up there for the girls as well. Part 
of the plan called for a billiard table and 
a workbench. But Mr. Smith vetoed the 
motion. Later the two boys developed a 
taste for monopolizing the family car, and 
there was constant rivalry between. them 
as to which should have it. Sometimes 
they would use it together of an evening, 
each with a chosen damsel. Then they 
were evasive in response to,Mr. Smith’s 
explosive questions as to why they had 
returned so late, and where they had been 
so long, and how much did they think 
gasoline costs. 

Nor was Mrs. Smith without her special 
worries also. She was a neat housekeeper. 
It was a matter of despair with her that 
the girls took no pride in their home and 
that all the children were disorderly and 
inconsiderate in their way of using the 
family living-room. 

As for a comfortable, companionable 
family session around the evening lamp or 
in front of the expensive fireplace Mr. 
Smith had installed in one end of the liv- 
ing-room, that was unknown in the Smith 
family. It was as unknown as for the 
children to make use of their rooms for 
anything but sleeping. When evening 
came everyone became restive; and the 
whole family tendency was centrifugal. 


Ar LAST the boys flew the coop. They 
found jobs—elsewhere. Occasionally they 
came back for a weekend visit, but they 
didn’t spend much of it at home. Then 
suddenly the older daughter resigned her 
job as her father’s secretary to take a 
$25-a-week job in New York. This income 
represented the lowest figure on which she 
could live in New York, and it repre- 
sented the price she was willing to pay to 
get away from home. It was from her that 
I heard the story of the Smiths and of how 
leaving home meant for every one of the 
Smith children a desperate snatch at the 
kind of privacy and freedom they had 
never known. 

“My parents meant well,” she said. 
“But they didn’t realize that we children 
were getting an overdose of family life and 
were starving for a little private life of 
our own. Father wants me to come back 
and can’t understand why I won’t. Go 
back? Never in the world! I did make a 
week’s visit at home last month, and I 
thought I’d expire before the time was up. 
I suppose that sounds terrible, but it’s the 
truth. Maybe it’s that I’m looking for 
trouble when I’m home. Anyhow, it sets 
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English Delphiniums 
High As Your Head 


PIANT these impellingly beautiful 
thoroughbreds of ours t ot grow high 
as your head and laden with bloom spikes 
a foot and a half long. Lovely blues, soft 
lavenders, dazzlin les. Every one 
the result of pace i = 4am ecting from the 
finest strains from the gardens of this 
country and Europe. This is the month 
to plant them. Waysides are the ones to 
plant. Mark those you buy of us, so if 
any are not satisfactory, let us know. We 
will cheerfully replace them. That’s your 
satisfaction guarantee. It’s the way we 
do business, 


PRICE 


6 gorgeous Shades for $3. 12 for 
$5.50. To our catalog of Rock 
and Hardy Plants you are welcome. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 








Cooking Odors © 
Quickly m 
Banished / 


Don’t let cooking fumes fill your 
home with disagreeable odors, grease and ~~ 
smoke. AVictorClean-AirVentilatorsolves (-:=2~-) 
this problem and ee the entire home fresh and - 
sweet. Quickly ay ed ia an y ordinary window j 
—it moves over 800 cu. ft. of air (the capacity | 
of the average kitchen) every minute Oo 


VICTOR VENTILATORS 


our electric cootiance ; dealer about Victor 
Vent ators He’ll gladly put one in your home for a free 
trial demonstration. Then you'll know what it meansto | 
have pure, fresh air and you'll see why a Victor pays \ 
for itself in money saved on Cy } 
alone. Be sure to write for our free booklet on 


v ~ “Home Ventilation’’ and your nearest dealer’s 
name. Mail a post card now! 
The Cincinnati Victor Co. 
722 Reading Rd. ,Cincinnati,O. 


Rare collection, flowers 8 
snehes pangs. . pou 
colors, of ric - 50 
liancy; 18 roots . $3 
These roots must be planted 
, this Fall to bloom next Spring 
Y and each year. 
We Ship During September. 
f FREE: Bargain Price List. 


HARDY CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
FLOWER SHOW PRIZE WINNERS 
Bronze, pink, lavender, white, red and e138 
flowers measure 6 to 8 inches in diam- ‘$] 25 

meter. 8 plants “ 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen De 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add for Packing and Postage 
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my teeth on edge. And I think a lot of my 
parents, too. if they were visiting me, in 
my home—if I had a home—I’d love it.” 
The experience of the Smith family is 
typical * what,in one way or another, 
oes on in thousands of American homes. 
r. and Mrs. Smith had not the remotest 
idea of why their family life was largely a 
failure in spite of their anxious efforts to 
provide the right kind of home for their 
children; nor did they in the least realize 
why they had not had a happy, close-knit, 
spontaneously enjoyable family life. They 
had no economic anxieties; they had 
health; and they had a family of fine 
children —but the children, for some 
reason, were not grateful for any of it. 


SHARPLY in contrast to the story of the 
Smiths, I have in mind one exceptionally 
happy family which also has six members, 
and which, financially, is on a far less com- 
fortable footing than the Smiths and is far 
less able to afford an ample house. But 
they have one. In buying a home they 
looked around till they found a bungalow 
with five rooms downstairs and a half 
story above that had been finished off 
into four bedrooms. It is a good, stout, 
adequate house, with substantial walls 
between the rooms, and every child has a 
place which is his own, which he arranges 
to suit himself, and where his right to be 
alone is inviolate and unquestioned. 

The parents of this household have a 
live and let live attitude toward their 
family, a faculty of faith in children, and, 
above all, a sense of humor which is 
readily aroused by any harmless indi- 
vidualistic eccentricities their children 
may develop. They don’t worry, and they 
don’t take unimportant things ‘seriously. 
The finding of a pet snake in Jimmy’s 
room brings no hysterics. If Harry has a 
fancy for fixing his windows so he can 
raise and lower them from his bed by 
means of a complicated apparatus of 
cords, weights, and pulleys, that is quite 
all right, and so is the network overhead 
by which he turns on his electric lights 
automatically when he opens his door. 
The walls of Alice’s room may be plas- 
tered with pictures of movie stars col- 
lected from the newspapers in one period 
of her development and with calendars in 
some other period; and if she should want 
black woodwork and orange trimmings 
sometime, that, too, would be her own 
affair. Also, if Alice’s parents want at 
anytime to enter her room, they knock. 
They did this even when Alice was a 
small child, and Alice is equally punc- 
tilious when she enters other people’s 
rooms. It wasn’t necessary to tell her. 
Children learn their codes and manners 
by imitation. 

Since their rights as individuals are 
meticulously respected, the children in 
this family respond automatically by 
respecting the rights of others in the 
family. They are a well-mannered lot. 


Wa AT many parents fail to understand 
is that children respond promptly to any 
manifestation of respect for their per- 
sonalities. They are like their elders in 
that very human trait. By the same token 
they assume as a matter of course what- 
ever responsibilities in the way of social 
conduct that such an evaluation of their 
personalities may place upon them. Also, 
children eagerly reciprocate and are 
anxious to dukes in turn. Their impulses 
are generous—when their elders give them 
a chance. 

The basic thing in establishing a home 
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othing takes the place of 
FRESH 





SALAD DRESSING 


Easily made, more economical, more delicious 


FRENCH DRESSING 


Y, cup Mazola 
\, teaspoon salt 


3 tablespoons vinegar 
\& teaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat 


or fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 
1 teaspoon Karo Red Label. 





HIS recipe makesthe kind of French 
Dressing a crisp salad deserves. 
Mazola-made dressing, freshly pre- 
pared, adds zest and flavor to all salads. 
And fresh, delicious dressings are very 
easily prepared with Mazola, take 
very little time and effort, and cost 
far less. 
Mazola is a pure, clear oil, pressed 
from the hearts of golden corn kernels 


—and it is only natural that it should 
blend perfectly with all salad ingredi- 
ents imparting a pleasing, distinctive 
flavor to salad dressings. 

The recipe below for Mazola May- 
onnaise is extremely popular among 
housewives who prefer fresh, whole- 
some, delicious salad dressings. Try 
it—you will be convinced of the su- 
periority of Mazola for salads. 


MAZOLA-MAYONNAISE 
1 egg 2 tablespoons sugar _ 1% teaspoons salt 2 teaspoons dry mustard 
\6 teaspoon paprika \4 cup vinegar 34 cup Mazola 1 cup water 
4 tablespoons Argo Cornstarch (All measurements should be level) 
Put egg, sugar, seasoning, vinegar and Mazola in mixing bowl, but 
DO NOT STIR. Make a paste by mixing the Argo Cornstarch with 
¥ cup water, add additional % cup water and cook over slow fire, 
stirring constantly until it boils onl heans u hot cornstarch 


mixture to ingredients in mixing bowl an beat A iskiy with Dover 
egg beater. Cool before serving. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 
These are but two examples of many unusual recipes in Ida Bailey Allen’s 
book ‘The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods’’. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) with coupon below and you will promptly receive your copy. 
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~~ 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept.B-9, P.O. Box 171,Trinity Station, New York City 





— 











Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). Kindly send me my copy 
of ‘‘The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 
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ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 





NOW 
She Can Go 
Where She Pleases 


O oven-watching drudgery for 
the woman who has a range with 
a Robertshaw AutomatiCook. 


She just slips the food in the oven. Yes, 
the entire meal, if she wants to. The 
handle on the little dial is quickly set. 
Then she is out of the house, to go 
where she pleases, until it is time to 
serve the dinner. 


Let your range dealer show you what this 
new freedom would mean to you. There 
are 155 Robertshaw equipped ranges to 
choose from. Gas Companies endorse 
it and so do cooking and home making 
authorities. See your range dealer today! 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 
YOUNGWOOD + PENNSYLVANIA 


A book of a thousand 
meals! A Cook Book to 
treasure as long as you 
live. Yours, if you send us 
your address and 25c 
to cover mailing costs. 


























The House That 
Smith Built 


is an understanding of the fact that the 
ideal home must function in two ways. It 
must, on the one hand, provide for foster- 
ing a family life that will be spon- 
taneously close knit, sympathetic, and 
enjoyable, and it must, on the other hand, 
have a side which will make no demand 
for such codperative living, but will, on 
the contrary, provide a positive release 
from it and allow periods of the most in- 
tense and complete individualism to its 
members. It will provide the physical 
accommodations that will make such 
individualism practicable. 


Tis kind of thing does not come about 
by accident. It has to be actively created 
by people who know what they want. It 
means reconcilement of the apparent 
opposites of life into a new thing. This is 
fundamental. It applies to every worth- 
while and constructive thing in human 
life, from the building of a Gothic cathe- 
dral to the adjusting of a human relation- 
ship. Your Gothic cathedral, for instance, 
is made of solid stone—yet such is the art 
with which it is constructed that it seems 
fairly to soar, so wonderfully does it com- 
bine the strength and solidity of stone 
with an unearthly effect of lightness, ob- 
tained by pitting thrust against thrust, 
till the whole is supported by the very 
law of gravity one would expect to pull it 
down. Thus the great structure looks 
lighter than air, as if it were the stuff that 
dreams are made of, and about to float 
away. 

This same principle of eating one’s 
cake and having it, too, applies with 
peculiar force in the psychology of human 
relations. For man is two things, or wants 
to be two things, at the same time. On the 
one hand he is a social animal and wants 
to remain so, always in close and intimate 
touch with his kind. On the other, he is 
an individualist and wants to remain so, 
with full liberty to eschew the society of 
his fellows, go his way, live his own life, 
and be himself. 

In his individualist moments the ideal 
place for man is Cowper’s “lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” or perhaps a private 
room, where he can simply be alone, till 
being alone works its own cure. Then he 
becomes lonely and the most miserable of 
men till he can get back to his fellows. Yet 
once that social craving is satisfied, pre- 
sently he is “fed up with people,” and 
again eager to be by himself—for a while! 


So THE spiritual pendulum of human 
life swings back and forth, and so men 
derive their happiness from contrasts and 
changes that keep their sense of values 
fresh. Monotony is deadly to the mind 
and spirit of Man. This is why in every 
home there should be abundant oppor- 
tunity for some renewal of the spirit, not 
occasionally, but daily. 

The physical proportions and planning 
of a home are so much waste space and 
waste effort unless they be based on ac- 
curate spiritual measurements and are 
made instruments for the expression of 
those apparently contradictory spiritual 
values necessary to home life. Man does 
not live by bread alone, yet he must have 
bread. He does not live in a house alone, 
yet he must have a house—but a House 
that shall be symbolic of the Home within 
its walls. 
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180 GALLONS 
OF WATER 
PER HOUR 


This sturdy, com- 
t Hoosier System 
uilt to last a life- 
time. GalVAZink 
rust-proofing inside 
and out. Silent. 
Self - lubricating. 
Automatic Control. 
V-belt drive. Leak- 
proof stuffing-box; 
oil and water cannot 
mix. 1-6 H.P. motor 
—for any current. 





RUNNING WATER 


AT LOW COST 
No Matter Where You Live 


UST turn the faucet—that’s 
all! End the drudgery of water 
carrying. Have all the advantages 
of city water easily—quickly—at 
amazing low cost. Thousands of 
farm, town and resort homes have 
proved the superiority of HoosIER 
NATER SysTeMs. Made in all types, 
sizes and prices. Supply water from 
any source. Electric, gasoline or wind 
powered. Designed and built by a 
firm known the world over as water 
system experts since 1866. Sold and 
serviced by dealers everywhere. 


Write for FREE BOOK! 
Find out how to choose a water system that 
fits YOUR needs. Send for FREE book 
and complete literature that will solve any 
water supply problem. Write for it NOW! 





FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
932 Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS 
F AND W STAR WINDMILL 
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RED CROsS COTTON 


Hospitals and doctors 
everywhere choose it 
for its purity and 
softness. 


florins 


RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
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Among Ourselves 
| Continued from page 34 | 


Club (Nylic is a word coined from the 
Company’s initials) and its exhibitions, 
at which gladiolus were preéminent. 

Probably 85 percent of the Company’s 
clerical force of 4,000 live in New York 
City and have no place to grow flowers 
except on window sills. Of the remaining 
15 percent that live in the suburbs, only 
a few, comparatively, have gardens. When 
the first flower show for company em- 
ployees was announced, to be held in the 
New York Life Building, only eight clerks 
agreed to bring bouquets. Actually, three 
or four times as many brought them, and 
the supply of extra vases was quickly ex- 
hausted and hurry calls had to be sent out 
for more. Six long tables in the lunch 
room were crowded with a variety of 
appropriate receptacles, filled with all 
sorts of summer flowers and foliage. Many 
of the flower arrangements revealed a 
knowledge of artistic color harmony and 
contrast. More than 2,500 people saw the 
exhibit during the brief period it lasted— 
from II a. m. to 4 p. m. on a Monday. 

This first show resulted in the Nylic 
Garden Club, organized with nearly 100 
members, and arrangements were soon 
made for another exhibition in August. 
Five thousand invitations were sent out 
for this second show, which lasted two 
days and was really worth while. At the 
close of the exhibition the flowers were 
distributed to the sick and shut-ins, both 
in hospitals and private homes. 

The Nylic Garden Club is now a 
thriving organization and periodically is 
a source of the utmost pleasure to the rest 
of the employed group thru its carefully 
planned 5 feat It has found that such 
displays do not interfere with business 
but actually benefit it by creating good- 
will all around. We hope the idea becomes 
popular in other organizations.—Charles 
A. Robinson, New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


If You Want a Vine 


We ALL learn by experience, and the 
comments I read on this page are helpful 
to me. Thinking some reader of Better 
Homes and Gardens may be questioning 
what vine to plant next year to cover 
a trellis, I'd like to remind him of the 
Japanese vine Akebia quinata. 1 have 
grown numerous vines over a period of 
years and none has given greater satis- 
faction. It is not extensively planted, as 
it is not generally known, yet it is one of 
the choicest. Its branches are strong and 
pliable and range from \% to % inch in 
diameter and are sometimes 20 feet long. 
It has five leaves, foliage is small, green, 
and attractive. Clusters of deep, purple- 
brown flowers appear in early summer. 

_ Akebia quinata is extremely hardy, free 
from insect pests, and remains green (in 
Buffalo) until Christmas. Plant 3-year- 
old vines 3 feet apart in good soil where 
they will get plenty of sun. They can be 
supported on a pine lattice or on strong, 
plaited 2-inch mesh wire. Build their 
foundations firmly, and your vines, well 
cared for, will outlast your own handi- 
work. In closing I might say that Loni- 
cera japonica and Clematis paniculata, in 
the same category, deserve equal praise.— 
George F. Montillon, Buffalo, New York. 
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She ROME (nsemble 


Rome “Slumberon” inner spring 





mattress on a ROME “DeLuxe” open coil bedspring @ 
the bedspring with a Tailored Cover matching the mattress 
in design and color @ this is The ROME Ensemble . . . the 
ensemble luxurious . . . the model, modern bed now being 
shown in all good furniture stores. Ask the salesman. 

The bedspring “DeLuxe” with just an 
ordinary mattress makes a luxuriously comfortable bed. Add 


the super-luxuriousness of a “Slumberon” mattress and the 


result is a refinement of comfort beyond all expectation. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO . NEWYORK . SAN FRANCISCO . BOSTON . BALTIMORE . ROME, N.Y. 








Slumberon 


uxurious 





See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Once you’ve installed running water in the 
house, every night can be bath night. The 
swishings, scrubbings and scourings in 
the family wash tub on Saturday night are as 
out of date as bustles, beards, or bombazine. 
There’s nothing like a hot bath to take 
out the aches and pains of a work-a-day 
world, to relax and refresh you for new 
tasks of tomorrow. 
With running water in the kitchen, 
housekeeping becomes a caeerful task. 








And just think what it would mean not to | 


have to pump bucket after bucket of water 
for wash day. Turn a tap and gallon after 
gallon of water flows into the tubs. 

We've saved the best news until last! 
Delco deep well water systems have been 
greatly reduced in price. Shallow well 
models are priced as low as $75 f. o. b. 
factory. Now, do not wait any longer for 
your Delco Water System ... you can have 
it right away by making a small down pay- 
ment... the balance extended to meet your 
convenience. 

Write or mail the coupon for full details. 


DELCO 


WATER SYSTEMS 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. E-111, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send free literature on Delco Water Systems. 
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Behind the Scenes 
of Childhood Problems 


| Continued from page 15 | 


watching and listening thank God that 
there are such men and such clinics delv- 
ing beneath the outward seeming to find 
and correct tendencies which might re- 
sult in wrecked lives. 


AFTER Robert comes a stream of chil- 
dren—often the workers do not get away 
until after 7, 1 was told—children ‘ ‘bad” 
in one way or another. This bright, preco- 
cious curly-head of 4, eyes darting about 
in search of admiring glances, so well 
aware that she is “cute’”—she, as her 
mother volubly complains, won’t eat, or 
go to bed, or do anything that she is told 
to do. Watch the mother and child to- 
gether here for two minutes and you know 
before Dr. Wile tells you that the little 
one belongs to the army of spoiled young- 
sters, whose number, alas, is legion. There 
are always three or four of these any day 
at any clinic. Mother, it is up to you, Dr. 
Wile tells her. You must be firm now and 
not cater to the girl’s likes and dislikes as 
you have done since she was born. 

He turns to the child. “What is it you 
are going to do this next week?” 

“Eat,” she replies with conviction, and 
dances out after her mother. 

“Tt is always better to ask a child a 
question than to lay down the law to 
him,” Dr. Wile explains to us. “When you 
tell him what to do, he is at best passive, 
and often he is resistive. But’ if you ask 
a question and he answers, he has taken 
the first step toward putting the thing into 
action. The responsibility has become his 
instead of yours. 

Here’s frail, bespectacled Dick, who 

wants to join the Boy Scouts but isn’t al- 
lowed to because his parents want him to 
use that time in extra study so that he 
may get in a rapid-advancement class. 
Dr. Wile points out that Dick already 
has a little trouble maintaining the pace 
in his present grade—to advance him 
would be ruinous. Before they go he has 
convinced the mother of that fact, and 
arrangements are already under way for 
getting Dick into a Boy Scout troop. 


THEN come boys and girls who have 
been under treatment for sometime. Dr. 
Wile learns the events of the past week 
and listens to the new problcms that may 
have come up, for in most cases the origi- 
nal trouble arose from some maladjust- 
ment in the home and such things are not 
straightened out in a day. 

Tall, pale, gangling Frank is doing 
much better in his studies since he has 
been getting to bed at 8 o’clock instead of 
11 and eating the right foods. But he is 
still very troublesome at home, bullying 
the younger children and in a state of 
constant warfare with his brother, a year 
older. Dr. Wile talks the home situation 
over with him. “Is that doing your share, 
Frank?” he asks. 

Frank admits it isn’t, and volunteers to 
do better hereafter. 

And now come the cases that are prac- 
tically cured, some of them after as much 
as a year’s treatment. One of the happiest 
of these, and one of the most interesting 
cases, is a lovely little girl of 9, with long 
yellow curls, who was brought to the 
Clinic a year ago because of persistent 
bedwetting. But that was soon discovered 
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has lost 


‘a dog’s life” 
much of its point since Sergeant’s Skip- 
Flea Soap became known. Your dog will ap- 


HE expression, ‘ 


preciate a bath in the luxuriant suds of this 
gowns mild soap. A thorough bath wiil 
ill every flea, leaving his coat in splendid 
condition. After drying, dust his coat with 
Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder. Fleas will 
stay away. 
Give your dog a chance to be well and happy. 
Feed him Sergeant’s Dog Food, the com- 
plete ration that contains plenty of freshly 
cooked beef. It builds strength. 


A Famous Dog Book Free. . . 


For complete information on how to care for 
your dog, diagnose and treat his ailments, 
feed me rear him properly . . « write for 
your free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book. 48 
pages of information that every dog owner 
needs. Containing “Symptom Chart” and 
many pictures. Get yourcopy. It may save 
your dog’s life. It’s Free. 

Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 

POLK eT PRODUCTS CORP. 


Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 
Sole Canadian Agents: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 





§ 
Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog 


offers a complete assortment of the 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which should 
be planted during the autumn for 
spring blooming, including choice 
imported Bulbs. Also the beautiful 
Roses which we have prepared 
specially for fall planting. 





Mailed early in September to customers of 
record. If you are not on our list, write 
~ ree copy, wn tied this publication, 


address Dept. C. 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to be only a minor symptom of a serious 
disorder. She had been falling into a sort 
of coma at such frequent intervals that 
for nearly two years previously she had 
9 not been able to go to school. She was 
. becoming increasingly listless and lan- 
guid, hardly ever going out-of-doors, al- 
most never playing with other children, 
headed rapidly for chronic invalidism. 
To find the root of her trouble, a form 
of psycho-analysis was used. It was dis- 
covered that as a sensitive, imaginative 
little child she had stumbled upon an ob- 
scene situation which had so upset her 
: that it recurred to her in dreams and in 


\oe 


st waking phantasies. These were more than 
P- she could bear, and in order to escape 
1 from them she passed into the coma 
Ss ° Pe ° 
iil which was ruining her health and life. 
id T os ‘ 
th HE treatment, Dr. Wile explains, con- 
ill sisted in helping her to substitute a pleas- 
ant dream for the one that had tortured 
y- her. In time she was able to conquer the 
n- coma, since there was no longer any need 
ly for it. For some months now she has been 
in school, doing excellently, playing hap- 
€ pily with other children, restored to nor- 
or mal life in every respect. With the passing 
Ss, of the dreadful phantasy went the bed- 
or wetting. Dr. Wile shows us a card she has 
48 brought covered with gold stars, each one 
er representing a dry night. The record has 
vs been perfect for weeks. 
” ALL these and more in one day’s work, 





and similar scenes are enacted daily, tho 


behind closed doors, in other child-guid- 

ance clinics over the country. A most stir- U, d 
ring and moving thing to think about, 

that the keenest minds, armed with years 


of intensive training, are now marshalled 


to help children with their problems. Next WHY DOCTORS 


month we will tell you about some of the 
other famous mental-health clinics and 


their service to childhood. ARE RECOMMENDING KARO FOR 


~ Let's Eat Supper GROWING CHILDREN 
in the Garden 


| Contined from page 52 | 
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Put the dates thru the food chopper 


| and pour the boiling water over them. | egw doctors, interested in the welfare of children, 
Let stand 20 minutes. Mix the butter and recommend delicious Karo as the ideal energy food 
sugar, then add the egg. Alternately add for growing children—because it is so easily digested, and 
the dry ingredients, which have been supplies quickly the energy growing children need daily. 


sifted together, and the date and water 
: mixture. Add the vanilla and the nut- 
meats, which have been put thru the 
food chopper, too. Bake in greased loaf 


Karo, these doctors have found, does not cause a child to 
develop an abnormal taste for sweets. 
There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo—almost twice 





pans in a moderate oven (350 to 375 de- the energy value of eggs and lean beef, weight for weight. 
grees) for 1 hour. (For this recipe 1 use 2 The mother of the large family finds Karo very econom- 
pans, which make thinner loaves.) ical, too—costing much less than many other staple foods. 
CRABMEAT A LA KING Serve plenty of Karo; keep the children:strong, healthy 
4 2 tablespoonfuls of butter and happy. 


3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

\4 teaspoonful of paprika 

1% cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of crabmeat 

¥4 cupful of mushrooms 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped pimiento 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s lead- 
ing baby specialists. Mail coupon below for your copy. 








1 ess i CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Melt the butter in the double boiler, § 5 pene ah pte ong 
add the flour, salt, pepper, and paprika. Hi Please send me my copy of " The Food 
Add the milk slowly and bring to the $i of the Infant and the Growing Child” 
boiling point, stirring constantly to keep = 
] smooth, Add the crabmeat, mushrooms, 3 OEE OE aaa ae 
and pimiento.One small can of crabmeat ; 
will be required. Heat thoroly and just OE a aaa DSRS: 
before serving add the beaten egg. Serve 
hot on crisp waffles. Town.....- | A > 





See Advertising Index, page 85 























He didn’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


N3 SIR! The guest we have 
in mind had his own cure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there's very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
I NI, 6 0.6.5 60.0 cd-0 se owedarn The Olympic 
WORCESTUR, MASS... cccccece The Bancroft 
ED, ons inane cuaene The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
, err The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......00000¢ The Penn-Harris 
i curicdsecvaven vans The Ten Eyck 
RO. oo cs ba cedeceau The Onondaga 
Te eo 655. arpeeuenas The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .......+se00 The Niagara 
eel iiicew tnd 004 8v cemamaeel The Lawrence 
NN. ...00 6s wince ane watie The Portage 
CTT Tore rr The Durant 
eS A a The President 
NE. 6 56 «oc ws veccesi El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
MEW GOLMAIE, BA. 2.2.0 cc cccsee The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA............... The Bienville 
WORGHTG, OWT. 2 ccciccccscce The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .......2-0005 The Clifton 
le. , The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


patie 
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Dahlias—How to Grow 
Prizewinners 
[| Continued from page 25 | 


deteriorate if left longer in the same place. 

This particular grower has a stock of 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner raised from one 
bulb purchased nine years ago which 
makes better flowers today than it did at 
the time of its first blooming. Of course, 
this stock has been taken up, redivided, 
and reset every season. 

Her dahlias are planted in a sunny spot. 
(Tho they prefer a location where they 
will get the morning and evening sun, I 
have seen dahlias grown in the border in 
part shade with very good results.) 


WHEN planting the tubers (which are 
always laid horizontally) she mixes some 
well-rotted manure in the hole, sets the 
bulb about 8 inches deep, but does not fill 
in immediately. She leaves a depression 
so that the tubers will not take so long to 
come up and gradually draws the soil 
around the young plants when working 
them until the hill 1s level with the sur- 
rounding surface. The hills are not ele- 
vated. If they were they would dry out 
too easily. 

The surface soil is worked frequently, 
keeping a fine dust mulch around the 
roots. About August a mulch of old ma- 
nure is placed around the plants to hold 
the moisture and to furnish additional 
food. 

Stakes are set before the tubers are 
planted; in fact, they are left in place 
from one season to the next. 

She permits the first flower to bloom 
(just one good shoot is allowed to devel- 
op), then cuts back the top and the plant 
sends out numerous side branches which 
put out many buds. She leaves all of these 
side shoots but allows only one bud to 
each. 

On plants grown late for exhibition 
specimens the center bud may be allowed 
to develop, as it usually makes the largest 
flower. The first blooms are the best; 
therefore pruning is resorted to in order 
that the buds will open at the proper time 
for exhibiting. 

Raising seedlings is one of the most 
interesting phases of dahlia culture. When 
one has good varieties it is well to save 
seed from a few of the best plants. If the 
seed pods are not ripe by frosty weather 
the flower stalk may be cut and placed in 
water in a warm, sunny place where the 
seed will mature. It is then ready to be 
cleaned and put away until time to sow. 


Mosr of the catalogs have such a large 
collection of glowing descriptions that the 
amateur is often bewildered when he 
starts to select a few good varieties for 
exhibition purposes or for garden display. 
For this reason it seems to me that a short 
up-to-date list given as a guide and not as 
an order-getter would be of great assist- 
ance. Therefore, I give here a list of varie- 
ties obtained at the fall dahlia show. This 
list is based on a study of the different 
types. The varieties named have been se- 
lected for their coloring and form, their 
value as cutflowers, and their dependa- 
bility for garden bloom: 

Cactus: Fort Monmouth, beautiful gar- 
net, very large; Etendard de Lyon, a 
magnificent cerise; Dorothy Durnbaugh, 
very pretty lavender-pink. 

























When you dust, clean and polish 
with this Wonder Paper, you are do- 
ing the work of three pairs of hands 
—and doing it all at once! 


CP Paper is a fine, raggy paper, 
soft as linen, highly absorbent and 
treated with fine furniture polish. 
Rub it over any surface and be de- 
lighted with clean, rich beauty. No 
laundry, no messy rags. 

FREE BOOK COUPON: We will send 


you, free, for a limited time, a new book 
on Paper, giving many helpful uses in the 


home, samples of House- 

hold Papers and a Miracle 

Paper Dish Rag! Attach 

your name and address and : 
those of your merchants to 
this coupon. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





































FOR FALL PLAN 


Plant guaranteed, field- 
tested Star Roses this fall 
and thus assure yourself suc- 
cess with next year's rose garden. 
Grow beautiful roses, or get your 
money back—that's what the Conard- 
Pyle guarantee means | 

The new “Fall Guide to Good Roses”, all in 
color, describes the best roses for America— 


including 7 Star Roses new this fall. Send 
today for the new “Fall Guide’—it's FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists For 34 yeors 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 101, Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
















100 EVERGREEN 
TREES °3.50 
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NORWAY SPRUCE—WHITE SPRUCE 
SCOTCH PINE—NORWAY PINE 
100 35 Seach kind $3.90 
Hardy, Maine grown Evergreens that will make your home 


surroundings more beautiful than ever. 
Four year transplanted and well rooted. 5 to 10 inches 





tall. Will thrive anywhere and grow rapidly. 
Average weight 10 Ibs. per 100. No order less than 100 at this price; 
remit with order. Trees sent at proper time for planting. Send for folder 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. B9 Fryeburg, Maine 


12 { All Different 
Postpaid 
with 2 Gift IRIS FREE 
Let me send you 12 beautiful Iris of 
my own growing, each a different vari- 
ety. If youorder this morith (Septem- 
ber) I will include 2 labeled extra- 
choice Iris as a gift. Send $1 today. 
BILL’S GLAD FARMS, Inc. 
Box A Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Hybrid Cactus: White Elkridge, best 
white in some growers’ experience; My 
Maryland, silvery pink, very good; Wash- 
ington City, enormous white; U. S. A., 
large salmon; Ambassador, consistent 
prizewinner, outer petals soft amber-pink, 
inner petals pale salmon. 

Decorative (the most popular type): 
Regal, old rose, shading to gold, fine for 
exhibition (one grower had blooms 12 
inches across); Galli Curci, rose-salmon, 
large, 4 and 5 excellent blooms on one 
stalk; White Empress, very good white; 
Jersey Beauty, soft true pink, exqnisite 
form and color, has invariably won prizes; 
A. R. Johnson, yellowish pink, shaded; 
Amun Ra, glowing orange; Sagamore, 
fine all-around dahlia, gorgeous orange- 
salmon, large round petals, continuous 
bloomer, best keeper of all; Delighted, 
white, lovely flower, resembles an enor- 
mous cape-jasmine; Pride of California, 
beautiful fringed carmen-red, large; Jane 
Cowl, most admired in show, bronzy buff 
and old gold, deeper towards center, enor- 
mous 12-inch flowers, fine for exhibition; 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, pinkish mauve, 
the best of the old stand-bys; large upright 
flowers, long stems, absolutely reliable for 
exhibition and garden; Kathleen Norris, 
pretty lavender-pink, large; Elite Glory, 
large velvety red, very upright, fine for 
exhibition; Jersey Beacon, two-toned, 
scarlet and buff, splendid form, very 
large; Dr. Tevis, soft salmon-rose, outer 
side of petals old rose, large bloom, long 
firm stems; good for exhibition. 


Prony: Cleopatra, pale salmon, back 
of petals deep pink. 

Pompon: Golden Beauty, pretty yel- 
low, vigorous grower, and free-bloomer; 
Little Edith, 1-inch bronze. 

Single: Century, about 3 inches, a pale 
rose-pink, looks like a cosmos, good for 
garden decoration. 

Until lately the dahlia has been grown 
principally for exhibition purposes, but 
there are endless opportunities for using 
dahlias in beds, borders, or with shrubs. 
One of the most beautiful borders I have 
ever seen had a rich and effective back- 
ground composed of dahlias—all colors, 
types, and sizes. There are numerous 
combinations in which dahlias may be 
used with annuals and perennials. 

Some good tall varieties for the border 
are Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Jersey Beauty, 
A. R. Johnson, Amun Ra, Regal, and 
Sunny S wth (a real lemon-yellow which 
has about 50 blooms on the bush at one 
time). Two others, somewhat lower grow- 
ing, are Laddie and Sagamore. 

The dahlia’s ease of culture and propa- 
gation, its sturdy growth, and its long 
period of gorgeous bloom make it a flower 
for everyone. 





The Most Popular Dahlias 
Forty dahlia experts have voted on 


and rated the most outstanding dahlia 
varieties. Their choices are reported in 
Better Homes and Gardens’ new \eaflet 
| “The Most Popular Dahlias,” prepared 
| by Morgan T. Riley. 
You will want to compare the varie- 
| ties you have and see with those listed 
in & ae It may xy obtained by 
sending a <2-cent stamp for tage to 
| Department L, The Sens Serdan 
| Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
| Moines. Ask for Leaflet No. B-G-85, 














An excellent judge of economy, 


quality and convenience 


The modern woman 


is a wise buyer 


@a~ * : 






ES Day Of 1930, more women purchased Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
by name than any other ready-to-eat cereal—because they con- 
sidered Kellogg’s a wise buy. No other cereal has ever approached 
this record. 


And indeed, there are few other foods you can buy that give you 
as much satisfaction for your money as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Out 
of a single package you get many delicious servings at a cost of only 
a few cents. : 


Kellogg’s are delightful for breakfast or lunch, with milk or 
cream, fruits or honey added. No trouble to serve. Ideal for the 
children’s supper—or for a late bedtime snack. So healthful and 
easy to digest. 


No other corn flakes have ever been able to duplicate Kellogg's 
own matchless flavor and crispness. Nor can others use the Kellogg 
inner-seal waxtite wrapper, which keeps the flakes oven-fresh even 
after opening! 

Wise buyers know that imitations are never “‘just like’’ genuine 
Kellogg’s—the original Corn Flakes. Look for the red-and-green 
package at your grocer’s. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associated stations 
of the N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 10:30 E. D. 8. T. 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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A Seed That 
SolvesaVital 
Problem| 











Thousands acclaim 
this discovery of a 
Great Sanitarium 





Retaining body poisons that should have 
been eliminated 24 or even 48 hours before 
makes vibrant health impossible! 


At Battle Creek this subject has been 
given more study perhaps than anywhere 
else in the world. Out of it has come won- 
derful relief in a dozen different forms. 
None more important than Psylla (pro- 
nounced Silla). None such a welcome 
change from old-time methods. 

These small seeds swell in water, give 
off a soothing, gelatine-like substance and 
sweep thru the intestine like a sponge. 
They absorb and carry away the poison. 
The seeds pass thru undigested. 

The regularity that is restored naturally 
puts you on your feet. You'll be pleased 
with your improved health, stronger 
nerves and greater ability to get things 
done. 

Your local authorized Battle Creek 
Dealer, your Grocer, Druggist or Depart- 
ment Store is featuring Psylla together 
with the full line of Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Health Foods. 
ed. Consult your 
physician for that. 
puealthiul Liv: 
book written by a 
leading nutrition 
expert will also be 


sent free. This offer 
to assist youis bona 


At Battle Creek we 
maintain a staff of 
dietitians to advise 
you on any diet 
problem.Check your 

rticular diet probe 
em onthe coupon bee 
iow and mail to our 
Dietetic Depart- 
ment. We will send you fide and without obligation. 
suggestions for your indi- The advice may be followed 
vidual diet, without charge. with utmost confidence 
Naturally, no diagnosis of whether you use the foods 
any disease will be attempt- in this System or not. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Dietetic Department (B.H.-9-31) 
THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to avail myself of your Free Diet Service. My diet prob- 
lem is checked below. Also send copy of “Healthful Living. 
( ] Constipation { ] Overweight [ ] Underweight 


{ ] Sour Stomach (Check your diet problem) 


Name 
Address : 
City State 


PSYLLA 


-[ Psyllium—a Laxative Seed |- 














How We Have Tomatoes 
Until Christmas 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


prevent frost injury to the blossoms in 
their orchards, vineyards, and berry plan- 
tations. 

“Two other simple ways of protecting 
tomatoes and other tender plants from 
frost are available to all of us—ways that 
cannot possibly annoy the neighbors. One 
is to run the wheel hoe back and forth in 
the garden toward evening wherever we 
will not damage the plants; the other is 
to water the whole place (including the 
lawn, flower borders, and so on) late in 
the afternoon, using a nozzle that throws 
a spray rather than a solid stream. In 
each of these cases the water evaporates, 
fills the air with moisture, a as it 
condenses, acts like a fog, a cloud, or a 
blanket to protect the plants. It is pos- 
sible by this means to save tender plants, 
Whether we would have enough perish- 
able plants to save in these ways we 
must decide for ourselves. 


“ 

Berore we tried the coldframe 
method we sometimes allowed the tomato 
plants to hang in the garage or the cellar. 
The garage is the better place, provided 
the weather continues fairly warm. A 
variation of the coldframe way is to cut 
off all fruits that show the least trace of 
pink, lay them one layer deep in trays, and 
keep them at living-room temperature in 
the house. These methods we have found 
less convenient than the coldframe plan. 
Moreover, since the fruits are deprived of 
sunlight they do not ripen as satisfac- 
torily; in fact, they taste much like the 
tomatoes shipped to the North from the 
South during winter! 

“Another stunt which at first amused 
the neighbors (but which some of them 
now follaw) is our practice of sowing 
quick-maturing varieties of sweet corn, 
string beans, and cucumbers—‘ later than 
anyone in his right mind would ever do 
it’—as late as mid-July or even August 1! 
At the approach of frost we cut and stand 
the corn in rather thick shocks, with the 
poorest and earless stalks on the outside. 
The ears on the inner stalks continue to 
mature for two weeks or even more, so 
that those which when cut would be mere 
‘blisters’ become edible kernels. Of course 
it’s a gamble; but the game has usually 
been worth the candle, for we’ve some- 
times had good sweet corn, cucumbers, 
and string beans of our own growing dur- 
ing early November. 


V4 E GATHER our cantaloupes, water- 
melons, squashes, and pumpkins that 
are ripe enough to use when frost threat- 
ens, handle them more carefully than eggs 
to prevent even the slightest bruises, place 
them so no two touch on a thick layer of 
straw in a sunny spot, and cover them at 
night with old blankets or quilts. We 
have thus extended the melon-and-sum- 
mer-squash season two or three weeks. 
After the pumpkins and winter squashes 
have ‘cured’ for two or three weeks and 
have hardened their rinds, we place them 
in the furnace room of the house (any 
warm room will do). Thus we manage to 
keep the last of them until spring. In 
damp and cold quarters they will usually 
decay before it is time to make Thanks- 
giving pies.” 
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Perfect Lawns 


SoP in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! You will have a deep, 
thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and 
makes your home a beauty spot. With 
proper care no reseeding is ever necessary. 
Grows anywhere except in extreme South. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent—long recognized as the ideal grass for 
golf putting greens—is now producing Super Lawns. 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chop- 
= grass—and in a few weeks you have a luxuriant 
awn like the deep green pile of a Turkish carpet. 

A Cumberland, Md., customer writes: ‘‘In six weeks, 
almost like magic, Creeping Bent completely covered 
the ground. It has become so thick and green that it 
looks more like a velvet rug than grass.’ 


FREE BOOKLET *r:sle trates cts 
—tells how to make new lawns and how to replant an 


old one. This new booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns” is free. 
Write for it. Fall is the best time to plant. 


OM Scott & Sons Co 


305 Main St. - Marysville, Ohio 











Unerxcelled for raking leaves off your > 
lawn or cleaning around shrubbery, + =#% 
flower beds. and paths during the fall Poms 
season. Convex shape steel frame is ao -/f 
light, strong, rigid; flat flexible a 
spring steel teeth keep their shape. 
ished in green enamel with 7 
double lacquered handle at- 
tached. Two sizes 18 inch, 24 ALL? 
inch. Sold at Vee 
Hardware and Department Stores @ ie 
Made STERN MF Sana << 
S04 BLOOMFIELD, Nea. ac 
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AMERICAN CANARY.@igee 
=} )°1 Dn OO) BIN (6 1 7,mee 
COD LIVER OIL 





Nutritious --- for all birds --- all 
the time. Relieves shedding out 
of season. Real body-building a 


qualities prevents colds and other 
ailments. Rich vitamins A, Regular 25c size 3 1-2 oz 
and D. giass jar--also book, ‘‘How 

to Care for and Feed 

AMERICAN BIRD PRODUCTS INC. Birds.” Send dealer’s name 


1 Harrison Chicago and 10c to cover postage and 
3-5 W. 19th St., New York packing. Dealers wanted. 








Tulips and Fall Bulbs 
KRIDERS RAINBOW 
COLLECTION OF TULIPS 


Finest Mixture, 50 for $1.75 
100 for $3.00 postpaid. 
Write for Fall Catalog. 
The Krider Nurseries, Middlebury, Ind. 
301 Bristol Avenue 
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Keep Your Home 
Young 


| Continued from page 28 | 


In rebuilding, wherever any change in 
structure or design is involved, the serv- 
ices of an architect are still more impor- 
tant. Altering an architectural design 
must be carefully done. The old and the 
new must be fitted together into one de- 
sign of architectural correctness—a much 
more difficult task than creating an en- 
tirely new design. Besides, the architect 
looks at it from an entirely different point 
of view than the contractor. The architect 
sees it from the standpoint of beauty. He 
has had specialized training in design. The 
contractor looks at it from the standpoint 
of practicability. When you have both, 
your house will combine beauty and 
practicability. I have been in the building 
business for thirty-five years, and I would 
not build or rebuild for myself without 
employing an architect.” 


Mr. McILROY then gave what he con- 
sidered the three fundamental steps in 
carrying out a home-rebuilding operation, 
as he likes to call it: 

First, determine how much you can 
afford to spend. 

Second, find out what can be done for 
this sum—not necessarily along the lines 
you had in mind, because you may find 
that just what you had in mind may cost 
two or three times as much as you ex- 
pected it would, or it may be entirely im- 
practicable in your particular case. On the 
other hand, other changes which you had 
not even thought of may be possible, 
changes which will even more greatly im- 
prove your property than the work you 
had in mind. 

Third, decide whether the changes that 
can be successfully made will be worth 
what they cost to you. This depends en- 
tirely upon your own particular situation 
—the business or social importance of a 
better-looking home, your love of home 
comforts, perhaps your need of additional 
room, the desirability of retaining the 
same home site, your financial circum- 
stances, sentiment which may be con- 
nected with the old home, and so on. No 
one else can answer this for you. 


Ir THE house is structurally sound and 
you find the cost to put it in good repair, 
plus the cost of the desired improvement 
in looks and the addition of desired con- 
venience and luxuries, comes within the 
amount you can afford to spend for this 
purpose, as well as the amount you con- 
sider a rebuilt home to be worth to you— 
and ‘if the neighborhood is worth it—then 
it will pay you to go ahead with the work. 
Generally speaking, a complete rebuilding 
job—whatever is necessary thoroly to re- 
build an ordinary house, outside and in- 
side—is from 20 to 30 percent of the value 
of the structure. On this basis it is ordi- 
narily considered by those in the trade to 
be good business to put the money into 
rebuilding an old house; that is to say, the 
actual increase in value, plus the addi- 
tional life of the house, plus the saving on 
repair bills, and other economic advan- 
tages, usually permit reconstruction jobs 
to be successfully carried out, where the 
cost is up to approximately 25 percent of 
the value of the house. 

Of course, he explained further, the 
work must be mechanically right—a ‘first- 
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DELINEATOR INSTITUTE SAYS: 


Tontine Window Shades 
stand scrubbing. 


We know because we scrubbed them hard— 


ORV i as 





Du Pont Tontine Shades came through this test 
with flying colors in the Delineator laboratory 


HAT’S what happened to Tontine 

Shades in Delineator Institute lab- 
oratory. They were scrubbed—with a 
stiff brush, plenty of soap and water—20 
times! “And they would have stood up 
under many more scrubbings,” said the 
laundry specialist of the Institute.‘*They 
came out in fine shape. No signs of wear. 
No color change. No pinholes, cracks or 
frayed edges.” 

That’s why we, as manufacturers, say, 
“Test before you buy.” Any Authorized 
Tontine Dealer will be pleased to furnish 
you with testing samples for scrubbing. 

Tontine Shades stand repeated scrub- 
bings without injury to beauty or fabric, 
because they’re impregnated with 


Pyroxylin, the very same basic substance 
that’s in the Duco finish on your car. 
It makes Tontine Shades durable as well 
as scrubbable. 

Tontine Shades come in plain colors, 
in corded designs and in a variety of gay 
prints. For best results du Pont Tontine 
Shades should be mounted on Tontine 


Guaranteed Rollers. 


We have a booklet on new, smart ways 
to drape windows. We'll gladly send you 
a copy of it. Simply fill in the coupon, 
enclose 10c in stamps—and the booklet 
will be mailed to you. Canadian sub- 
scribers should address: Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


TONTINE 


®E6. us. pat. OFF 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


of your telephone book for the authorized 
TONTINE dealer in your city, selected for 


Consult the Classified Business Directory 
! 
his reliability. : 


' E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
100 Du Pont Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c in stamps. Please send 
* me a copy of “Artistic Window Treat- 
ments.”” 


Name. 


at6. U.S. eat. ore 
(PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN) 








Address 
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Expert Help 
for a 
2-Cent Stamp! 


(THER E’S a gold mine of information for 
the home and garden-maker in the 
Better Homes and Gardens Service Leaflets 
for just a 2-cent stamp! These excellent leaf- 
lets have given authoritative advice on count- 
less home and garden problems to thousands 
of Better Homes and Gardens readers. Won't 
you call on them for help? We give you here 
a partial list of these leaflets. Why not 
write us your order today? Send a 2-cent 
_ stamp (or 2 cents in cash) for each leaflet 
ordered to pay for mailing and handling. 
Leaflets are punched to fit the Better Homes 
and Gardens Scrapbook. 





Garden 


“G-8 Bulb Chart for Fall Planting 
-G-9 The Gardeners’ Bookshelf 
-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for 
Autumn Color Effects 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Bulbs for Winter Forcing 
Evergreens for the South 
What You Should Know 
About Dahlias 
-43 Judging the Home Grounds 
-G-44 Lily Chart 

-G-67 The China Aster 
B-G-75 Gladiolus Culture 
B-G-81 Success with Evergreens 
B-G-82 How to Build a Lattice anda 

Fence 

B-G-85 The Most Popular Dahlias 


Child Care 


jn Jw ~~] Foot maw 
Q 
t 
NISANW 


B-C-2 The Home for the Child 
B-C-3 Food for the Child Under One 
Year 
B-C-4 Food for the Child from One 
to Two 
B-C-9 Care of the Expectant Mother 
Food 
-F- Roll Recipes 


Fifteen Soup Recipes 
Luncheon Menus or Every 
Occasion 

Fillings for Toasted Sandwiches 
Delicious Dinners from the 
Pantry Shelf 

Chart for the Use of Leftovers 
Fifteen Casserole Dishes 
Noodles, A Favorite Dish 
Meringues, Hard and Soft 

Real Chicken Pie 


ome 


' 
_— 


' 
’ 
KIB OD Bw 


Pee an ~~~ -h~-h~-) 
Pee yy 
do toto fh 


Interior Decorating 


B-I-1 How to Make Parchment 
Shades 

B-I-2 How to Make and Decorate 

Cornice Boards 

B-I-3 Slip Covers and Simple Home 

Uphaletering 


Handicraft 


How to Build a Doll House 

How to Build a Martin House 

How to Waterproof Basement 

Walls 

B-H-6 ng Patterns and 
irections 

Directions for Making a Filet 

Crocheted Bedspread 


Send all orders for service material to 


The Home Service Bureau, Box 1009 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 
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Keep Your 
Home Young 


class job—just the same as in building a 
new house or any other job of craftsman- 
ship. 

“Mr. Mcllroy,” I then said, “I thought 
you would be able to tell me a lot of things 
that would be very helpful to anyone in- 
terested in rebuilding his home. But you 
just said the only way to go about it is to 
employ an architect. So I guess the home- 
owner doesn’t need to concern himself 
about the mechanical features of rebuild- 
° ” 


ing. 
“THERE is plenty Mr. and Mrs. Home 


Owner can do—must do—if they are go- 
ing to get the best possible job with least 
cost. Every job is a coéperative proposi- 
tion, talked over at length by architect 
and owner. The better ited the owner 
is about building principles, the more sat- 
isfactory the outcome is going to be. Sug- 
gestions of a more practical nature will 
be advanced and considered, and, natu- 
rally, an architect, like anyone else, exerts 
his best efforts when he is doing work for 
those whom he finds well informed.” 

Then he commenced telling what he 
considered the most vital factors in home- 
rebuilding—what to do and what not to 
do. Beauty, he said, is not a question of 
spending a lot of money. It’s a matter of 
good taste. Very slight changes will often 
materially improve the appearance of a 
house and add to its value. x, say 
the greatest improvement is made by tak- 
ing something off instead of putting on 
something. 

Taking exterior appearance, here are 
some of the changes which generally prove 
most successful: 

The change from narrow to wide siding 
is often just what is needed. This is be- 
cause wider siding gives a house greater 
breadth, and in most small homes an im- 
pression of breadth, rather than height, is 
most pleasing. Narrow siding generally 
makes a small house appear too high. 

An attractive entrance may change the 
entire appearance of a house. Many times 
changing the front porch will give your 
home the smart, modern appearance it 
needs. Often a new door of stately ap- 
pearance is all that is necessary. Even 
changing the color of a door will some- 
times take away an ugly effect. 


ReEpLacinG round down-spouts with 
square, or vice versa, according to which 
is best suited to the architectural lines of 
a house, will sometimes make a very no- 
ticeable improvement in appearance, as 
also will a change in the location of the 
spouting or the paint treatment. In some 
cases, a box-type gutter will agree better 
with the character of a house than a hang- 
ing-type gutter. 

Dividing the sash into small panes is 
another thing which often adds the needed 
touch of distinctiveness to an otherwise 
too plain house. French windows some- 
times give the best effect. 

Blinds also add greatly to the appear- 
ance of many houses, especially the Co- 
lonial, Dutch-Colonial, and other types, 
on which blinds are particularly appropri- 
ate. They give a house more breadth. 

In some of the older houses which are 
cluttered up with superfluous ornaments, 
over-elaborate moldings, and so on, taking 
off this “gingerbread” will completely 
restyle the places, at very moderate cost. 
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“Fifty Million Things 
to Mend— 

But Only 25 Cents 
to Spend!” 


UT my dear Madam that 25 cents is all you'll 
need! With the handy can of Kester Metal 
Mender, you can fix every broken pot and pan in 
the house . . . not to mention the washing machine 
and the children’s toys. 

Kester is easy . . . astoundingly easy. With its 
flux inside, it leaves nothing for you to do but 
apply heat. It’s so absolutely mistake-proof that 
you can get perfect results with it the first time! 

Send for a sample... FREE. Or buy the handy 
Metal Mender can from some store in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Kester Solder 
Co., 4201-18 
Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Incor- 
porated 1899. 





Write for a FREE Sample! 


KESTER 


METAL MENDER 


GET THIS TF RACTOR oF A 





HUNDRED USES’ 


DOES WORK OF 5 MEN 


W DU-ALL Tractor 
_ great time, labor, money-saver— 
MB for farms, truck gardens, nurseries, 
= ty ranches, estates, ete. 
> Plows, seeds, cultivates, harvests, 

w 














perate. ‘oste 3e per hour to run. 
Briggs and Stratton engine. 3 speeds 
forward and reverse. y Payment 
WU-ALL Catalog on Gear Ghitt Modal Wilts today. for 
EE SHAW DU-ALL on Gear t te lay for 

& “Truck Grower's Manual”. 10-DAY TR ER! 














& another mon- 
Makes powerful tractor from 
auto at low cost. New HIGH ARCH 

(30-in. clearance) straddles one 
or two rows of corn. Does all 
work. Runs belt mschinery. Special (am 
Low Introductory Price on '32 to7 CAS 
Write today for 10- Trial 
pecify which machine you're interested in. 


SHAW MFG. CO., 1609 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 


YARD INCINERATOR 
and Rubbish Burner 


Burns paper, grass, leaves, rubbish 
garbage, etc. Needs no fuel. Lights 
at top—burns downward. Spark 
proof. Made of aluminum fused 
steel—lasts for years. Ashes used 
as garden fertilizer. Ideal for es- 
tates, town or country homes, 
schools, etc. 


No. 1 size 1% bushels........ $15.50 
weaS = 3 = 28 


No.6 “ 6 TL, mnie oad 49.50 
Cash with order. F,O.B. Factory 

Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co. 

South Bend, Ind. Dept. B-9 






















Ye Keep [is Wires 
; Off the Floor! 


The new easy fA t instantly. No damage 
Poser ye ion S,' Bet of eight oolored 
clips te cords, 10c. 


te match your 


.JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 


If your 10¢ store or hardware desler 
cannot supply you, mail stamps to us. 






















30 
all 


\ 


Finest bulbs, giant flowers, all colors, Sent 
postpaid. Directions for planting and com- 
plete Maules Bulb Bock free. Order Today! 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
354 Maule Bidg., 
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In other cases shrubbery, rather than 
carpentry, is the solution. 

Whenever exterior alterations are made, 
it is essential that their effect on interior 
construction be fully considered. 

In changing windows be sure they are 
properly spaced. Light must not be cut 
off from some part of the house. Be sure 
some room is not cut up into a freak shape. 
These are just a few of the things to think 
of when making changes in the original 
structure. 


WHEN it comes to the inside of the 
house there are many ways in which re- 
building can be done to advantage. 

Coming in the front door, the stairway 
is the thing that takes everyone’s eye. A 
new stairway, or perhaps a new rail or 
balustrade of unusual beauty, therefore, 
will often tone up the entire downstairs. 

All the way thru the downstairs rooms 
there are perhaps half a dozen features 
which particularly catch the eye. These 
are the places where changes should be 
made. 

One of the first things that attracts 
attention is the floor. A new hardwood 
floor may be one of the cheapest things 
you can add to give your home a smart, 
modern appearance. Hardwood flooring 
may be obtained which can be laid over 
practically any base, at very reasonable 
cost, or inlaid linoleum may often be used 
to good advantage. 

The fireplace is another center of inter- 
est. A complete transformation may be 
wrought in living-room or library by build- 
ing a beautiful fireplace appropriate to 
the architecture. 

Lighting fixtures also attract attention, 
and the change from shabby, out-of-date 
fixtures to those of unusual beauty is fre- 
quently just what is required. Plain de- 
signs decorated to harmonize with the 
walls are often most effective, and fre- 
quently the owner may have fixtures of 
good design which can be redecorated. 

Frequently an additional room can be 
added to the house at a very small cost, 
and this of course adds considerably to 
the value of your property. The best thing 
to do in one case depends greatly on what 
you have to work with. 

If you have a south porch, you can 
glass it in, put down a tile or inlaid linole- 
um floor, provide heat, hang draperies, 
and there you are with a sunroom, with- 
out a great deal of expense. 

If your garage is attached to the house, 
you can lay a deck on top of it to make a 
closed-in porch above the garage. For 
summer use only if you like you can sim- 
ply screen it with sectional screening 
which can be taken down in wintertime 
and put away in the basement until next 
summer. 


Many unusual things can often be done 
in rebuilding, and, strange as it may seem, 
they are frequently comparatively simple. 
On the other hand, the things that look 
simple to the man in the street are en- 
tirely impracticable. 

“This reminds me,” said Mr. Mcllroy, 
concluding our visit, “it is not necessary 
to do everything at once. You can map 
out a plan—in fact have your architect 
design a complete layout to follow—then 
budget the work over a period of years, 
spending such amount each year as you 
see fit. This is an excellent plan, even tho 
the rebuilding is not on a very large scale, 
as it tends, with something new coming 
along all the time, to keep your home 
young.” 





“I’M NOT SO BURDENED with mon- 
ey that I pay more for a liquid insect- 
killer than I have to. I’m not that 
easy, either. I use Black Flag Liquid 
—save my money—and get rid of 
those pesky mosquitoes and flies, 
ants, roaches, bedbugs and moths in 
shorter order!” 

Yes! Black Flag Liquid kills quick- 
er. Close the windows—spray the 





room full of this pure, pleasant- 
smelling, stainless mist. Flying pests 
drop like rain. Every one stone dead. 
They can’t escape! For Black Flag’s 
ingredients are more powerful. Yet 
it’s harmless to humans and pets. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Get Black Flag Liquid—to-day. 
You'll like the way it works—and 
the way itsaves you money! ©1931.8.r.co. 








o S Black Flag comes in Powder form, too. Just as deadly. Kills all insect 
° * pests. Many people prefer Black Flag Powder for crawling pests. It 
stays where you put it — kills pests when they crawl through it. 

















LIQUID 


KILLS FLIES AND MOSQUITOES ~ DEAD! 





See Advertising Index, page 85 








Floor 


Hinishime 





“You don’t 
mean to say you did it 


YOURSELF!” 


Thousands of women in America today are 
surprising their friends (and themselves) by 
doing a job they never dreamed they could 
do—and doing it well: Floor Refinishing! 


And it’s all because of a chemist’s discov- 
ery that enables anyone to “do over” floors 
and woodwork with amazing ease and speed 
~and at trifling cost! The secret? Double X! 


Double X does away with the fuss and 
fumes of varnish removers, alcohol, benzine, 
gasoline, bleaches and what not! Does away 
with lame backs and raw“sandpaper hands”! 


For Double X is not just another “cleaner” 
or “remover” but a wholly new idea: double- 
action. In one operation it makes varnish van- 
ish and bleaches the floor, ready for refinish- 
ing. What’s more, Double X can’t hurt the 
hands; can’t explode; can’t raise the grain, 
burn the wood or buckle the floor! 


A pound can of this double-ac- 
tion magic (enough to “do over” 
an average floor) costs but 75¢ at 
any paint or hardware store. See 
coupon below for free trial offer. 





Tethinns 


DoubieX 


Flor () aner 


Trial Package Free— Mail this coupon! 


ScHatk Cuemicat Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
(Dept. F.) Please send me, free, a 25¢ Special Trial Package 
of Double X Floor Cleaner. (84) 


Name 





Address 
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“The Dirt Gardener” 
Advises Fall Planting 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


you turn your back and leave them un- 
protected. So you are not as likely to do 
as good a job of planting. You hurry, too, 
for there are so many other things to get 
done all at once. 

If you wait until the ground is in good 
condition and the weather warm and 
comfortable, it may be too late for best 
results with plants. The shrubbery gets a 
setback and takes months to recover. 
You have lost the bloom from the early 
perennials. Spring planting often puts you 
six months to a year behind fall planting. 


SINCE these various angles disclose the 
advantages of fall planting, let us see how 
and what we should actually buy and 
plant. 

In August or September buy Oriental 


Poppies, for this is when they are in the | 


dormant stage and can be transplanted 
readily, Peonies can be moved safely 
from early September on. Iris can also be 


bought and planted. Fall is the best time | 


to buy most varieties and species of lilies. 
There is no better time to buy evergreens 
than in late August and September, after 
summer growth is over. 

Fall is the ideal time for buying your 
border perennials and rock plants. If you 
buy just a few you can get them anytime, 
water them in well, and give the more 
tender ones some shade until they get 
established. 

For doing a lot of planting, such as 
making a complete border or rock garden, 
put in your time getting the place ready, 
then wait until after the fall rains set in if 
you wish to avoid the extra care necessary 
with planting in dry weather. These rains 
may come anytime from September to 
November, but it will not matter. 

Except for a few items, shrubbery can 
be purchased and planted in the fall as 
well or better than in the spring. If you 
buy broadleaf evergreens or other mate- 
rials, such as cotoneasters or hawthorns, 


that are usually balled-and-burlapped, | 














you can get them anytime. With decidv- | 


ous shrubbery and all kinds of roses that 
are sold with bare roots, it is well to wait 
until later, usually after one or two hard 
frosts. The leaves will then drop and the 
shrub is dormant. Then it can be moved 


best. This time usually arrives in late | 


October and November. If you plant be- 
fore a hard frost, to cut down evaporation, 
have the leaves stripped off most varie- 
ties before planting. 


Fat planting of shrubbery and peren- 
nials can be continued so long as the 
ground is not frozen. I moved shrubs as 
late as the middle of December last year 


and planted peonies about the same time. | 


I have often moved perennials and rock 
plants up almost to Thanksgiving Day. 
Such late moving of perennials is safe only 
with good size, thrifty clumps that have 
good root systems. It is not so safe with 
small plants. 

It is not best, either, to move later than 
September, if at all in the fall, those per- 
ennials which are tender in the northern 
half of the country. So I like to buy and 
plant in the spring such perennials as 
chrysanthemums, Japanese Anemones, 
Tritoma, plumbago, Shasta Daisies, 





b Rol SHUMWAY’S 


Holland 
Grown 


Pedigreed Bulbs 


Garden Tools given Free with Orders 
Shumway’'s carefully selected, Holland 
grown, bulbs produce blooms of gor- 

eous beauty. peemcon sizes guaranteed. 

riced low for such superior quality. 
All-steel Bulb Setter sent free with each 
order of $2.00 or more—complete gar- 
den kit free with each order of $10.00 
or more. All delivery charges prepaid. 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 





100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties........ .$2.90 
100 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties. . . “« Se 
100 geteces Tulips, 12 varieties......... 3.50 
100 Early Single Tulips, 12 varieties.... 3.50 
100 Early Double Tulips, 12 varieties... 3.50 
100 Crocuses, 5 varicties, 144” in diam... 3.25 
100 Hyacinths, 10 varieties... . ices @e 
100 Narcissi, U. S. Grown, 5 varieties... 7.75 


50 bulbs at the 100 rate 


EXTRA SPECIAL —Box of Darwin 
Tulips, 50 bulbs, 10 varieties, each var- 
iety packed separately for color. $2.15. 


FREE BULB BOOK 


in full colors pictures a 
large varicty of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Cro- 
cus, Peonies, Iris, Lillies. 
A very helpful guide to 
gardening, free. Write for 
it today ! 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Founded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 S. First ST., 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








g NEW GIANT 












A peony of great size and fra- 
grance, new to most le, is 
now being given away by one of 
America’s foremost prop tors 
under offer “*B’’ below. Charlies 
Pfeiffer's fall bargain book 
also sent FREE on request. 
—5 prize winners at half 
ice! Made up of Long 
ellow, 9.0, brilliant 


LUETTA 
PFEIFFER 8.7 
Giant size. Profuse 
bloomer. Fragrant. 
Heavy foliage. Free 
with offer ‘*B’’ 







Postpaid. 


PFEIFFER NURSERY 
BoxM.40 WINONA, MINN. 


mense size, value 

value 6 plants, *7.00. 
Money-back guarante~ 
Postpaid. Only 





KNOX EVERLASTING 
CAST IRON SMOKE PIPE 


Will not rust or corrode. The only pipe 
approved by National Board of Fire - 
Underwriters. Makes strong—rigid— [%2,; 
everlasting furnace pipe construction. | 


Dept. BH, 


egister Co., Waterloo, Ia. 








Plants Need Good Soil 


To insure healthy, vigorous growth, plants must have 
good soil, especially indoor plants. Soil from some 
parts of the Mississippi Valley is exceptionally fertile, 
almost anything will grow init. This wonderful soil, 
specially prepared, may give new life to your favorite 
plants. Let us send you a few pounds for a trial 
Sent prepaid at the following prices: 

25 Ibs. $1.65 


2 Ibs. 25c; 5lbs.40c; 10 Ibs. 70c; 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 
Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington - Dept. B. - Ind 





iana 
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lobelias, Heleniums, and primroses. There 
is danger, too, from heaving out with 
those perennials that have long tap roots, 
such as Aquilegias, Baptisia australis, Pla- 
tycodons, lupins, sea-lavender, and Hardy 
Candytuft unless heavily mulched over 
winter. 

In doing your fall buying do not forget 
that fall is the time for buying the spring- 
flowering bulbs. It is also the time for 
buying grass seed, for the best time to 
make a new lawn is in late August and 
September. Gardeners too often buy and 
sow certain perennial and annual flower 
seeds in the fall. 


Fall planting applies to most parts of | 
the country except the extreme North and | 


the lower South. From upper New Eng- 
land west to Montana and in high moun- 
tain regions anywhere, fall planting is not 
as ovtdendhie as a general rule. It is best 
to be guided by the experience of good 
gardeners, your nurseryman, and your 
state agricultural college. 

Along the southern California coast and 
around the Gulf of Mexico and in Florida 
different conditions prevail and with dif- 
ferent types of plant material used also. In 
these sections you will have to be guided 
by the best local practice. Often winter, 
rather than fall or late spring, before the 
rainy season, is the preferred time. 

Practically everything planted in the 
fall needs a mulch over the first winter to 
protect it from heaving out. The ground 
space around shrubbery, trees, evergreens, 
and roses can be mulched as soon as it is 
planted. Use manure, straw, leaves, or 
peatmoss. Perennials in the border, rock 
plants, and bulbs should be covered with 
a mulch after the ground is frozen hard, 
not before. 

It is the gardener with imagination and 
vision who does his buying and planting 
in the fall. Such vision will show you that 
it is the licks of work in the fall that en- 
able the garden to take hold in the spring 
and burst into growth and bloom at the 
normal time. When there is no vision, the 
garden lags behind. 





Small But Complete 


[ Continued from page 32 


simply but well finished. Floors are of oak 
and woodwork is painted cream color. 
The living-room fireplace, which occupies 


the center of the inside wall, has a painted | 
carved wood mantel with facing and | 


hearth of Colonial clinker-brick. In this 
room the plaster walls are paneled with 
wood moldings and painted. An attrac- 
tive detail is the series of built-in book- 
shelves, with glass doors and wood box 
below, beside the fireplace. 

The bedroom walls are finished with 
Colonial papers. The kitchen in the house 
has tiled floor and walls, but it might, for 
economy’s sake, be made equally attrac- 
tive and easily cared for with any of sev- 
eral modern wall and floor finishes. In- 
terior finishes, as never before, offer a 
varied and unending choice to the pros- 
pective home-owner. 

What gives the house real interest per- 
haps is that in design and construction, 
both inside and out, it was developed with 
the same thought’ and care which the 
architect applies to more pretentious 
homes, and it has, too, that almost inde- 
finable appeal which seems to be the in- 
alienable right of the house of modest 
dimensions. 





"IT'S NOT A HOME 


PLANT 44i:FALL 


Enjoy an Outdoor Living 


Room next summer: 


@ How many times this summer have you 
envied some one the beauty and comfort of a 
cool, restful, modern Ourpoor Livinec Room? 
*‘Next summer, we too 
will have an Outpoor Livinc Room, where 


No doubt you said, 


we can know the blessings of fresh air, sun 

shine and a beautiful garden."’ 
You can fulfill that promise... 

an Outpoor Livine Room next summer .. . i 


you will plant now, forexperts tell us the fall sea- 

son is the very best time of the year to start one. 
It's really fun to plan and plant an Ourpoor 

Livinc Room and the cost need not be great. 


The best way is to write or consult a nursery 
man or his representative. His advice wil 
help insure the success of your planting. 


Exoerts advise 
Tall Planting 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen 


you can have 





77 
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This Book Tells How 


“How to Make an Outdoor Living 
Room” guides you each step of the 
way. 10c. Another booklet, “How 
to Plant the Home Grounds” is 
available FREE. 


f 








NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
] 804 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked 
below. 


Send 10c 0 “How To Make An Outdoor Liv- 


ing Room.” 


FREE 0 “How To Plant The Home Grounds.” 


Name... 


Address. 








B.H.4G 0-31 











In Your Own Home! 


An easy, pleasant, dig- 
nified way! No canvassing, 
no soliciting. No previous 
training needed. No tedious 
study nor memorizing. Dec- 
orate lovely giftwares in 
your spare moments. WE 
SHOW YOU HOW. With 
Monsieur Petit’s Secret of 
Three Simple Steps you can 
start at once, for fine cash 
income. Your success is 
assured. We want women 
in every community. Be 
the first! 





Given You to 
Decorate! 





reel areateF dicta Sade 


i 3 gation: ‘Act now! 





Begin Right Away! 

Wesend you BIG COM- 
PLETE GENEROUS KIT 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. Thousands of wom- 
en, many prominent sociai- 
ly, are happy in this detight- 
ful ae naling from 
hundreds to thousands of 
dollars. An easy way to 
bring in money of your 
own. No interference with 
pA work or 


FREE! | 5: 

















| wy 3 INDUSTRIES, 

, Adrian, Mich. 
Send a Free Book. This does 
not put me under any obligation 


COS e etwas eeesevesesese 


1 
§_ Address : 











Now you can rid your lawn of weeds the new, modern, 
easy wey. Just spray them away with WeenOut 


back-breaking job that leaves 
come back worse than 

preparation, the result of long research and 
the job easier, quicker and better from every standpoint. 


WEEDOUT chemically 





Dept. 91-B 


No, Seats ty megstney to dia, went om. bey fant, a 
unsightly holes and bare spots; besides they 

ever. WeeDOuT is a scientific chemical 
costly experiments, that does 


destroys Buckhorn, Plantain, Dandelion, Crab 
Grass, Dock, Chickweed, Ground Ivy, Yarrow, Sorrel, Sou 
wort, and other weeds common to lawns, without destroying the grass. 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 
McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY 








WEED 10 Out p; 





rgrass, Money- 


CANTON, OHIO 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Old Adam Likes Lady-Bird Beetle! 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


Lany BUG, lady bug, fly away 
home,” chanted Babette and Jerry 
gayly, and right away Mrs. Lady- 
Bird Beetle spread her shiny polka- 
dot wings and sailed thru the air. But 
she did not go home. Oh, no. It was 
dinnertime and Mrs. Lady-Bird Bee- 
tle was very hungry. She spied a long 
row of leafy potato plants and alighted 
on one of them. If Jerry and Babette 
had followed her they would have 
found the fearless little insect feasting 
on plant lice. 

Old Adam, gardener-by-the-day, 
always welcomed her arrival in his 
gardens. Years before he came to 
Neighborly-House Neighborhood he 
had worked on a fruit ranch in Cali- 
fornia. Often he had seen the fruit- 
growers collect these valuable little 
lady bugs and put them in cold stor- 
age until the following season, when 
they were turned loose in the orchards 
to destroy plant lice. Many times the 
demand for them was so great it had 
been necessary to import great quan- 
tities from other countries. 


“ 

SHE is a welcome little neighbor,” 
the ranchers had said. “She saves 
many fruits and vegetables by de- 
stroying insects that would otherwise 
devour them.” 


Even her babies are useful. While 
they are still very young they run 
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about on plants in search of lice for 
food. They like new dresses, too, and 
usually change their clothes three 
times before they are grown. Some- 
times they even show preferences for 
color, just like boys and girls. Early 
in the summer Mrs. Lady-Bird Beetle 
lays her orange-color eggs on the back 
of the stems or leaves of trees, and in 
a few days she is the proud mother of 
numerous active little grubs. Two or 
three weeks later they change into 
Lady-Bird Beetles. 


BUT not all her relatives are as wel- 
come as she. Altho some beetles, such 
as the Scavenger Beetle, Carrion Bee- 
tle, and some ground beetles, are bene- 
ficial, there are others that are not 
friendly to man. Among these are the 
harmful wood-borers, which bore into 
trees; the May beetles (June bugs), 
which eat crops; potato beetles, de- 
stroyers of potatoes; asparagus bee- 
tles, fond of eating asparagus; and 
boll weevils, which do great damage 
to cotton pods. If they can escape 
their enemies they become very harm- 
ful to crops. Birds, toads, snakes, and 
even Lady-Bird Beetles help in rid- 
ding the country of the pests. Thanks 

artly to their good work we can still 
bes mashed potatoes and asparagus 
on our dinner tables. 


WHERE do the beetles go during 
the winter days?” asked Babette. 

“Down under the ground below the 
frost line,” answered old Adam. “In 
the spring they crawl out and begin 
their eating and growing.” 

““How many wings do they have?” 
questioned Jerry. 
“Two pairs,” replied the old gar- 


4. dener. “The top pair is hardened 


> for protection, the wings fitting 
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Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


snugly down the back. The second 
pair lies folded underneath the hard 
wings, formed of a delicate lacy 
membrane. They are called wing 
covers and are the ones used to fly 
with. Usually beetles are noisy fliers. 

“‘Look—here is a golden bug. He 
belongs to the harmful family known 
as Scarabs or Tortoise. See how 
beautiful he is. You would never 
know he was once an ugly little grub, 
would you? Sometimes he wears a 
shining armor of burnished gold, 
sometimes a dull yellow or pearl- 
tinted coat.” 

“Do tell us more about beetles,” 
urged Babette, “about the species 
called May beetles, or June bugs!” 


OLD ADAM laughed. “If you want 
to get acquainted with them wait 
until some warm evening and you 
will hear them tapping on your win- 
dow. They are attracted by the bright 
lights and would foolishly come in if 
you would let them. Their babies are 
large and fat. They are usually found 
playing about in the fields and gar- 
dens or dining greedily on the roots 
of plants, which is a harmful thing 
to do. 

“Mrs. Lady-Bird Beetle has other 
relatives, too, continued old Adam. 
“But I must stop visiting and hurry 
to mow the lawn before the sun turns 
hot. Perhaps some other time I can 
tell you more about them. Hark! 
Isn’t that your mother calling? Better 
scurry along now and see what she is 
needing.” 

Babette and Jerry waved good-by 
to old Adam and hurried up the path 
to Neighborly House. 


And Do You Know - - 


1. There are over 80 families of 
beetles. 

2. Lady-Bird Beetles are orange in 
color. 

3. Tortoise beetles are called ped- 
dlers because they carry all their cast- 
off clothing in a bundle behind them. 

4. The wood-borer beetles are often 
most beautiful in color. 

5. Wood-borers live in the trees— 
underneath the bark or deep down in 
the hallways which they have made 
in the tree trunk. 

6. Tiger beetles are fast runners and 
quick fliers. 
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7. Click beetles do much damage to 
growing crops of corn and grain. 

8. It takes some larvae three years to 
grow into beetles. 

9. Some beetles prey on bees and 
locusts. 

10. The tumblebug can be found along 
the roadside rolling balls of dirt. 

11. All the legs of beetles are attached 
to the thorax (the middle part of the 
body). 

12. Weevils have long snouts that en- 
able them to bore their way into many 
things. They use their snouts for drills 
in making holes in which to deposit eggs. 

13. Woodpeckers dig holes in trees and 
eat wood borers. 


Your Getting-acquainted 
Dictionary 


Thorax: middle part of body. 

Mandibles: jaws. 

Antennae: organs of taste, touch, or 
smell; feelers. 

Abdomen: intestinal tract of body. 

Spiracles: openings for breathing. 

Pupa: dormant stage of life. 

Dormant: resting. 

Larvae: the young of insects. 








Betsy Buys New Shoes 


[Editor’s Note: Betsy is a real little 
girl. She is 3 years old. This is the first 
of a series of “Just like me” stories of 
her daily activities, told as she would tell 
it if she could write, and set down (un- 
known to Betsy) by her mother.] 


Betsy’s little brown shoes were all 
worn out. There were holes in the toes and 
holes in the heels, and holes in the tops 
and holes in the soles. They were all worn 
out. Mother said Betsy must have some 
new shoes. 

Betsy got ready to go to the store with 
Mother. She washed her face, her hands, 
and her knees. She put on her lavender 
dress. She fastened one button, two but- 
tons, three buttons. She took the yellow 
coat off the hanger. She fastened one but- 
ton, two buttons, three buttons, four but- 
tons. She put on the yellow hat with lav- 
ender ribbons. 

Mother and Betsy went to the garage. 
Mother opened the door. Betsy sat on the 
front seat of the car. Mother backed the 
car out—slowly, slowly, slowly. Betsy 
watched behind. She could see thru the 
window in the back of the car. The car 
backed out into the street, and then it 
went forward. Betsy watched the street. 
(What do you think she saw in the street? 
What do you see when you go downtown?) 


The car stopped in front of the big 
store. Mother and Betsy got out. They 
walked to the big door in the front of the 
store. A man opened the door. He said: 
“Well, here is the little girl again! What 
does she want today? A sweater?” 

Betsy said: “Good morning! I have 
come to buy some new brown shoes.” 

Mother and Betsy walked to the back 
of the store. There were many, many 
shelves, and on the shelves were many, 
many white boxes. (What do you suppose 
were in the boxes?) 

“Good morning,” said the man who 
sells shoes. “What color shoes will it be 
this time?” 

“T think,” said Mother, “that we'd like 
some white shoes for summertime.” 

“No, no, no,” said Betsy. “Brown 
shoes! Mary has brown shoes. Tommy has 
brown shoes. I want brown shoes.” 

“Well, then,” said Mother, “we'll let it 
be brown shoes again.” 

The man took one of the white boxes 
off the shelf. He took off the lid. He took 
out a brown shoe. He tried to put the shoe 
on Betsy’s foot. He pushed, and he pushed, 
and he pushed, but the shoe simply 
would not go on Betsy’s foot at all. 

“This is hard work,” said the man. 
“The shoe is too small. How did your 
feet grow so much?” Then he said: “I 
guess I’ll measure your right foot.” He 
brought a ruler. Betsy stood on the ruler. 
Then he took another white box off the 
shelf. He took off the lid. He took out 
two other brown shoes. He put them on 
Betsy’s feet. He laced the right shoe, 
and then he laced the left shoe. Then 
he felt of the shoes (like this) to see 
where Betsy’s toes were. 

“These shoes fit,” said the man. “Do 
you want to wear the new shoes home?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said Betsy. 

So the man wrapped the old brown 
shoes in paper. He gave the package to 
Mother. And to Betsy he gave a red 
balloon. 

“With every pair of new brown shoes 
we give a red balloon,” he said. 


Jiggs, My Rabbit 


I THOUGHT I would tell you about my 
rabbit, Jiggs. One day last winter I bought 
him for 25 cents. He is a New Zealand 
Red. The boy I bought him from did not 
treat him very well. His pen is about three 
feet from the floor. I taught him to jump 
in his pen. I taught him to jump thru a 
hoop, too. When I pick him up he cuddles 
in my arms. He does not scratch or bite 
me. He is just as much at home in the 
house as in his pen. 

We have about twenty-five other rab- 
bits besides him. One time we had eighty 
rabbits.—Walter Williams (11 years old), 
New York. 

[Tim, Tom, and Tam are kittens be- 
longing to Wallace Boyce (11% years 
old), of Pennsylvania. They havea lesson 
doing tricks every day. Can your pets do 
tricks, too?—Louise.] 


Rose Baby 


A FAT chubby pinkish rose 
Is dressed in scalloped baby clothes; 
When coldness nips her little green 


toes 
Mr. Wind hops up and dries her nose. 
—Joan Long (8 years old), Illinois. 
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NOW snapsuor 


THE CHILDREN any 


pblace,any time .. . 


.. THIS NEW 
INVENTION 


makesit easy 


Now you can take un- 
' usual pictures of the 
children, indoors or at 
night: pictures that used 
to be hard to get; of 
Johnny saying his prayers, 
the children outdoors on a rainy night, like 
the illustration, and others you will treas- 
ure. The new Edison MAzDA Photoflash 
lamp enables any camera to take prize- 
winning snapshots easily 24 hours a day. 

This handy new light source is simple to 
use. Any electric current—flashlight battery, 
storage battery, or the house current— 
operates these new lamps without smoke, 
noise, odor or dust. A brilliant flash, so 
quick that subjects do not twitch an eyelid, 
and the picture is caught. 

Let this new aid to picture-taking help 
make the saapshot record you keep of your 
children more complete. Go to the store 
where you usually buy film, and get some 
Edison MAZDA Photoflash lamps today. 
Once you see prints of your first pictures, 
you will want to have film in your camera 
and lamps on hand all the time, ready for 
photographs. 

When you buy Photoflash lamps, always 
look for the G. E. in a circle and the words 
“Photoflash Lamp” on the dise within the 
bulb and you will be sure 
of General Electric quality. 
Write us for your copy of an 
interesting booklet about this 
new invention. It is free. 

Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For best results, use Edison MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps like this, in a 
reflector. It may be had at a low price 
—complete with flashlight battery or 
wired for other electric current. 


EDISON 
MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Surprisingly 
OW 


PRICES 
for 


IMMEDIATE 
INSTALLATION 





WINTER HEATING 
SUMMER COOLING 
AIR-CON DITIONING 


ima. 





Small Payment Now— 
No Further Payment Till 


Beginning of Heating Season 





pb gp from your home the 
evil effects of stifling, stag- 
nant, baked-dry indoor air. 
Such air superinduces coughs, 
colds, and other contagious 
respiratory diseases. Install 
electrically controlled Holland 
Vaporaire heating, cooling and 
air-conditioning. ee ala 

practical—inexpensive. Burns 
gas, oil or coal. Temperature 
automatically controlled. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 575 
Branches in the United States. 
Telephone the Holland Branch 
in your community—or use 
the coupon. V aporaireDivision, 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich. Eastern Offices,Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


HOLLAND 


Vaporaire 


HEATING 





USE 


THIS 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 
Without obligation, please give 
me full information about — [] Cost 
of Holland Vaporaire System for my 
ltome. [_] Send me booklet “The Air 
We Live In.” () Cleaning and Repair 
Service. 
Sn 


Address_ 





sa ee et 


COUPON! 


eee 
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ASTER 
a Galaxy of Stars 
| Continued from page 31 | 


Leisurely leaving our cool summer home 
at this same lake one glorious autumn 
morning, we paddled our canoe far up 
a narrow little river and, rounding a 
bend, came upon these lovely starworts, 
dwelling among tall rushes along the 
water's edge against a background of 
dark forest. Their billowing, heaped-up 
waves of color merged almost impercep- 
tibly one into another—purple into lilac, 
blue-lavender into silvery white. Like so 
much rainbow-tinted mist they hovered 
over the mirroring water, spreading their 
amethystine nets to trap my flower-eager 
heart. 


SIGHING at their loveliness, bewailing 
the lack of a woodland stream of our own 
along which to naturalize their lacy 
sprays, we nevertheless carried away a 
few roots of each color to lead into the 
captivity of our country garden. They 
quickly adapted themselves to their new 
home, accepting it with amiable grace, 
responding to individual attention and 
cultivation by growing nearly twice their 
former size. Here they crown the autumn 
days with colored stars unnumbered as 
the sands of the sea, and no eye could look 
upon them without delight. 

There are many varieties of hardy 
asters, but the most striking of the fam- 
ily are the New England (Aster novae- 
angliae) and the New York (Aster novi- 
belgi). 

The New England Aster is perhaps the 
showier of the two. It is a strong grower, 
much branched, reaching tru.i: 4 to 8 feet 
in height, and it bears myriads of purple, 
daisylike flowers 1 inch in diameter (2 
inches under cultivation). The individual 
rays are very narrow but so profuse as to 
form a heavy fringe about the golden 
disk. The leaves, alternating about the 
rough stems, are lancelike and rather 
hairy. This aster blooms in September 
and October and may be found by the 
roadside and along streams thruout most 
of the United States. Among its named 
varieties, Barr Pink is one of the best, 
with semidouble flowers 2 to 2!% inches 
across, the center rays of which curve in 
slightly about the yellow disk. Crimson 
Beauty is single and not quite so tall 
(about 4% feet), its cerise petals sur- 
rounding a brownish disk. Ryecroft Pink 
is a clear pink, Ryecroft Purple leans 
toward a violet- blue, and Mrs. F. W. 
Raynor is said to be the nearest to crim- 
son of any hardy aster. 


THE novibelgi type has smoother and 
somewhat daintier foliage than the New 
England Aster. It averages from 3 to 5 
feet high, branching very freely and bear- 
ing loose flower heads. In color it tends 
toward the cooler tones, the lighter blue- 
violets and lavenders. The rays are wider 
than those of the New England Asters, 
but there are not as many of them. 

It is difficult to choose among the many 
named varieties of this beautiful aster, 
but Climax, indisputably, is one of the 
finest. Growing from 4 to § feet tall, it 
produces comparatively large flowers of 
lavender-blue in September and October. 
St. Egwin, a soft pink, is also much 
planted and, tho it is not as tall, is very 
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For Best Results Plant 


urpee’s 
Tulips~ 


New low on 
Bulbs, the ay that ho lant 
now for Spring beauty. 
ASSORTED TULIPS 
Choice, giant flowering varieties 
— large bulbs— all colors mixed 
for gorgeous display: 
DARWIN—all colors mixed, 
28 for $1.00; 100 for $3 35. 
COTTAGE—all colors mixed 
25 for $1.00; 100 Loa 83. 75. 
ems YoY colors 
for $1.00; 100 Vy v. 75. 


potent VARIETIES 
Selections made by us. Each va- 





riety bagged—labeled separately. 
10 each of 10 named varieties 
100 Darwin Tulips - - $4.( 


5 named les, $1.20. 
15 Mammoth Bulbs, 3 each of 
5 n 
30 Mammoth Bulbs, 6 
5n eties, $3.00 
All colors mixed [not labeled) 
14 for $1.00; 25 for $1.70. 





DAFFODILS 
All Ris may mixed, 12 for bo ae 
or $1.90; 160 for dae 
s. ak Sor - plantt 
Ul bulbs guaranteed. 
FREEBULB BOOK Bile roots: ede 
F saat to be planted in the he Fall for early 


ing blooms, and offers garden hints an: 
uate information. Write for free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
806 Burpee Bids. PHILADELPHIA 


DIRECT fro 
| MILL AT 
we. BIG SAVING 


Greatest Bargain ever. Never before an oppor- 
tunity to buy finest, all wool, extra weight 
Flanketa at euch a price. No jobbers. No dealers. 
Direct from mill to you makes price lower. 


ORGANIZE BLANKET CLUB 











“YUKON” 
Two Tone Reversible 
Green and Orchid 


Blue and Gold Send for full particulars of special Blanket ( Aub 
Rose and Green proposition. An interesting and economical way t 
Blue and Rose get finest Blanket. Made with a sturdy. dura ble 
Green and Peach structure, underlying a soft. deep surface, insur- 
Rose and Gold jna Service, warmth, without burdensome weight 
“KLONDYKE” Variety of mellow colors in pastel shade, soft and 
Solid Colors harmonious. Four inch lustrous, all silk satin 
BI Orchid | bbon binding confirms the qualit Send o: aly 
Pp ~l G be $1.50, pay postman balance. Wr 
Gold J i. for descriptive literature 
‘? < 
= 
rye Ken Mau 
BALANCE WD POS anke 





KEN-MAU MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


as 17 PEONIES $2 


‘s Beautiful double varieties. Each dif- 

ferent and labeled. A beautiful vari- 
ety from FRANCE FREE. Strong 
vigorous roots. Will greet you each 
spring as long as you live, even if you 
neglect them 


30 IRISES $2 Ap 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; 
All labeled. A rainbow of colors. Fragrant and 
beautiful. A French variety Free. Send for 
free catalog of 1000 Peonles and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Box B, Ratatat, N. Y. 















Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Caticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 











Jewels for Rock Gardens 

Rocks any size, each with one or more crystals of 

Red Adirondack Garnet in dark gray gneiss 

makin Tour: not sandy, color combination. 

Crystals are 2 to 3 inches diameter. Orders filled 

for single rocks or complete gardens. Write for 
prices on different sizes and quantities. 

BARTON MINES CORPORATION 

NORTH CREEK, N. Y. 
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A job 
NOBODY WANTS 


— is cleaning toilet bowls the old-fash- 


ioned way —by scrubbing. But you 
needn’t do it! There’s an easier, quicker, 
safer method. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and watch the bowl become snow-white. 
All odors are eliminated, all germs 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








FREE—WwWrite for 


fascinating New 


Olson —- 







Fae REVERSIBLE 
for Double Wear 


"AMERICA’S FINEST 
Low Price Rugs 


made from Your Old Materials 


By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 
reclaim the valuable material in your old rugs, 
carpets, clothing and weave soft, luxurious 
modern rugs in the popular one and two 4 
tone colors, or rich Oriental designs. Any size ,“% , 

in a week. We guarantee to satisfy or pay 2’ a 
for your materials. Week’s Trial. We # 

pay transportation from all states. ,% oe. 
Send direct—have no agents, a ae & ‘2 ‘ 


Largest FACTORY LS OF 









Dealing Direct with Home 4 “ s a. 
57th Year Ms "4 ol 
fee | ae 
wv? Y JO Sf Gee 
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attractive in its somewhat pyramidal 
and compact growth. It blooms in Sep- 
tember. Queen Mary lifts herself regally 
to a height of 51% feet, spreading into 
loose heads of slightly twisted lavender 
flowers, each from 2 to 2% inches broad. 
Among the white varieties of the type, 
Queen Elizabeth is one of the loveliest, 
with semidouble blossoms; and for inten- 
sity of tone, we may turn to the rich 
violet, upcurving petals of the handsome 
Royal Blue. 

The rollicking little Heath Aster, or 
Gardeners-tear (Aster ericoides), may be 
found in August, a cloud of misty white 
snuggling up close to fence rows. The 
blossoms are tiny but are borne in great 
profusion on slender, branching stems, 
and the green and purple leaves are short 
and narrow. Twilight is a pleasing silvery 
lavender, but the white varieties are to 
me the most ethereal. 

One of the earliest Asters to bloom is 
the Swamp Aster (Aster puniceus), start- 
ing often in July and lasting frequently 
into November. It has strong, hairy stems 
that sometimes reach a tremendous height. 
The long leaves are narrow and rough, 
and the flowers are light violet. 


ParTIAL to woodland and shaded 
thicket, the Bigleaf Aster (Aster macro- 
phyllus) follows in August and September. 
The clump of heart dhape leaves close to 
the ground throws up reddish stems which 
bear the rather insignificant flower heads 
of lavender and purple. About this same 
time the large daisies of Aster patens be- 
gin to embroider the sunny open spots. 

The Blue Wood Aster (Aster cordifolius) 
is enchanting in drifts along woodland 
edges in September, but may be equally 
engaging when massed against dark shrub- 
bery backgrounds. It has heart-shape 
leaves and blossoms of pale blue or white. 

And I must not forget the Starry, or 
Wreath, Asters (Aster multiflorus). Many 
times, in August and September, you 
have passed them by the roadside, re- 
garding, with contempt, no doubt, the little 
blossoms, so untidy and ugly with dust. 
Yet in the flower garden, mo their tiny 
faces may stay clean and white, they have 
an allure all their own. The arching 
branches, with their grasslike leaves, are 
strung closely with the wee daisies. 

There are two lovely foreigners which 
might well be mentioned. One of these is 
the Italian Starwort (Aster amellus), a 
different type altogether from our own. 
The gray-green, velvety leaves are large, 
and the individual flowers, borne each on 
an erect stem from 2 to 3 feet long, are of 
conspicuous size. Starting to bloom in 
July, it gives excellent cutflowers thruout 
the summer months, and its neat form is 
interesting near the front of the border. 
The lavender-blue Skyland Queen Su- 
preme is living proof of the loveliness of 
this type. 


Tue little Mauve Cushion Aster is 
adorable. Seldom more than g inches high, 
it spreads itself into an extravagant cush- 
ion of silvery mauve 2 feet broad. Start- 
ing to bloom in October, its true glory is 
not reached until November. 

The Alpine Asters rightfully belong in 
the rockery. These wee fellows are fond 
of the sun and should be placed 6 to 8 
inches apart. They bloom in May and 
June and may be had in white, rosy pur- 
ple, and blue-violet, Goliath being an es- 
pecially gorgeous and satisfactory exam- 
ple of the blue-violet. 
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way should one 
wife EXPECT 
another 10 KNOW 





certain intimate things 
which she doesn't 
know herself ? 


Among married women, a great many 
friendships are broken on account of sus- 
picion. One young wife feels sure that an- 
other is holding back from her some vitally 
important information. It is nearly always 
wrong to assume this. When women hesi- 
tate to talk about feminine hygiene, usually 
they are merely confused. They have heard 
so many conflicting opinions. 

They fear to recommend poisons 
The trouble is that many people still believe 
that the only germicides powerful enough 
are caustic and poisonous. This was true in 
the past. Andeven though doctors approved 
of surgical cleanliness, they looked with 
grave doubts at those who used bichloride 
of mercury and the compounds of carbolic 
acid. They knew the dangers! 


Zonite is different—it is safe 

Zonite removes all worry. Zonite does not 
desensitize the vaginal tract. It does not 
injure delicate membranes. It cannot pro- 
duce mercurial poisoning. Zonite is non- 
caustic and non-poisonous. Yet it is far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid that 
can be allowed on the human body. 
Send coupon today for book of information 
and instruction. It is complete and reveal- 
ing. Zonite Products Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 30c, 60c, $1 
Both in U. S. A. and Canada 


Zonite has remarkable qualities as a deodorant 





jowe - BH-19 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 
below. 

The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
REDO Se 6 ole da See even cs 000 000 bba00d epduesoee’s chee od 


State 


City .. ; ’ 
(In Canada: 389 St. Paul St. West, Montreal) 











See Advertising Index, page 8§ 
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ANITA 
| CLOTH 


WALL COVERING 





WHEN you spend money for decora- 

tions this Fall, why not investigate 
the real economy of Sanitas, the double 
duty wall covering? 

Sanitas offers you more than delightful 
decorations—it gives a definite protective 
covering to any wall or ceiling surface, old 
or new. It hides wall blemishes and 
plaster cracks, and these cracks will not 
break through the surface of Sanitas be- 
cause the strong cloth backing prevents 
this. Easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Styles for every room. Ask your deco- 
rator to show the Sanitas Sample Books 
and make your selections. - 

e 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 34 New York 








To Housewives 


We ye mail 
ks” 


you weeks 


supply of Liquid Bee and 
tell you how to get, Entirely 
Free, a Liquid Veneer 


WDE 
VA = 


“Leaves No Greasy Film.” 





LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION, 
221 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 























Blanket Covers Are 
New and Practical 
[| Continued from page 26 | 


de esprit, dotted Swiss, or sheer muslin 
are used, the blanket cover may serve as 
a colorful lining or sham for the spread. 
The blanket cover illustrated, of pale 
peach raw silk, is planned for a bedroom 
furnished with maple. The seams are 
joined with ecru insertion and edges are 
lace trimmed. The monogram is made 
from deep peach-color taffeta. 

The amount of material required de- 
pends upon the length desired. Two and 
one-fourth yards long by two yards wide 
is a good size. These may even be cut 
longer if desired, to use for a bedspread. 
The cover consists of a center strip 1 yard 
wide and two side strips, each 18 inches 
wide. The seams are made on the right 
side and covered with bias strips which 
are hand hemmed or stitched in position. 
The edges are bound with bias, or the top 
and bottom edges may be hemmed and 
the selvedges may serve as nnish on the 
sides. 


Quutr protectors, on the other hand, 
are not so large, but mighty practical little 
covers enveloping the much used top of a 
quilt. For them we suggest a fine, plain 
tint gingham in softest weave, and fast 
colors, of course. This cuts 84 inches 
across an 18-inch strip which tacks across, 
enveloping the top of a quilt, blanket, or 
comfort. If anyone ever got cold cream 
on your bedding you can appreciate these 
envelope tops which launder and baste 
back for use many times before the entire 
quilt becomes soiled. These may be sup- 
plied stamped with a three-letter mono- 
gram in white or a variety of tints— 
orchid, blue, coral tint, rose-pink, pale 
green, yellow, or apricot. Quilt protectors 
may be ordered as No. 747 at 75 cents 
each, specifying color and sequence of 
letters. 

When delicate colors are used for mak- 
ing the covers the monograms may be 
white or a darker shade of the same 
color. Monograms are effective when ap- 
plied in one color, with the edges stitched 
or hand outlined in a deeper shade of the 
same color. 


THe monograms illustrated consist of 
three initials grouped to form a circular 
motif. Emphasis is given to the family 
name by placing the initial centrally in the 
group, so please give your initials in the 
order desired, last name in the center— 

s “Clara Burney Peck, C. P. B.”—and 
we will make P the large center initial. 
These monograms are 6 inches across and 
tall, and any special group of letters may 
be ordered on any tint fine gingham as 
No. 746S at 25 cents. Of course you may 
copy this to use on many other things. A 
box of black stamping paste (for use on 
light material) or yellow paste (for dark 
cloth) may be ordered as No. 206, price 
25 cents. 

New pillow cases are always in order, 
so we are including a design using the 
same “candy tints” furnished for quilt 
protectors and monograms. Turn-back 
cuffs cut 45 inches long, which is ample 
and to spare for most slips, may be or- 
dered as No. 748 at 25 cents the pair in 
any of the tints named. These come 
stamped with one initial only, of the 
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Mlake your 
new lawn 
Now! 


The weed season is over, weather is uniformly 
mild. It’s just the time to make your new 
lawn and get the best results from it. 

You should put the old lawn in strong con- 
dition to withstand winter weather. New or 
old, be sure to feed your lawn Vigoro, the 
complete, scientifically balanced plant food. 


These garden books will 74 you: FREE “Garden- 
ing Success”; FOR TEN CENTS—" Better Lawns and 
Gardens”. Address Swift & ean 4209 Packers 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


IGORO 


The Square Meal for all Plants 


Sold where you buy lawn and garden supplies 














DOLLAR FEATURES 
JICKS " o lect, colors $1.00 


assor ted 1.00 
T? 
i doe arcissus, assorted 1.00 
in America Crocuses, all colors- - 1.00 


All 4,100 Bulbs, for $3.50! 


oe, OTHER INTRODUCTORY OFFERS: 
100 named Darwin Tulips, 10 colors, 10 ca. $4.00 
100 nawed Cottage Tulips, 10 colors, l0ea. 4.25 
100 named Breeder Tulips, 10 colors, 10 ea. 5.00 
36 named Hyacinths, mammoth bulbs, 
light blue, dark blue, rose pink, 
scarlet, white, yellow, 6 ofeach . 

60 Narcissus, all types, mixed .. . : 


Sent Postpaid—Order Today! 


It will soon be time to plant. Other 
values in our Free Fall Book. 
Write for it today. 


James Vicks, 309 Pleasant St. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.“*The Flower City” 


IANT TULIPS 


Our own im tions from Hol- 
land, these Giant Darwins are the 
aristocrats among tulips— big gor- 
geously colored flowers on tall strong 
stems. Grow successfully pom 
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Fine Book Free. fA gost oo rd will 
bring you our Fall log, illus- 
trated in nataral colors--describing 
the finest varicties of "tulip. narcis- 
us, hyacinth, croc other 
albs and plenta--all atardy, 

able stock. Send today--it’s tree! 


ISBELL SEED CO, 
551 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 








PICTURES and MIR- 
RORS retain full beauty 
when cleaned with 


2 WRIGHT'S 
na T/LVER LKREAM 


Send for free booklet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
55 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. 


BARGAINS IN NURSERY STOCK 


4 Bvergroene for the Rockery $1.00 postpaid. 4 yr. 
Mugho Pine, 1 Creeping Juniper, 
1 Blue Spruce, 1 Scotch Pine 
6 Peonies for $1.00 postpaid. 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink. 
3 Roses for $1.00, 2 year field grown. Choice of Talis- 
man, Columbia, Luxemburg, Red — Pink 
Radiance, K. A. Victoria. Catalog Fr 
“INC. 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, 
201 Bristol Avenue, Middlebury, Ind. 
seedlings from strain of un- 


JAP IRIS 53> 


le and double mixed. Fifteen for a dollar. Five 
dollars a hundred. Also BLACK BERRY LILY— 
good novelty—hardy, one dollar a dozen. 
SAWYER WATER GARDENS, ELLET, OHIO 


HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 
Andirons, Fireplace Equipment,etc.At Lowest 
Prices. Send for cat og and price list. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Hendersonville, N. Car. 
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This Free Book 


Will Save Money for You 





If you wish to build year-round com- 
fort into your home, and to save on 
your heating plant and on your fuel 
billsa—20 to 30% every year—this 
book on Cabot’s Home Insulating 
Quilt will be of the greatest value to 
you. Mail the coupon below today! 


Cabot’s Quilt 


141 Milk St. 
= Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Build Warm Houses” 


family name, to be worked out in bias-fold 
appliqué or embroidery. These are the fac- 
ingsonly. Please state which tint you prefer. 

Blankets themselves monogrammed in 
sateen which matches their binding are 
charming. This size monogram could be 
used beautifully on a motor robe or even 
on a tablecloth, and to center 2 round 
bath mat it is so fitting that we are offer- 
ing one on machine-quilted cotton pad- 
ding. A circle 27 inches in diameter of the 
heavy quilted material which launders 
easily is No. 749, along with your special 
three-letter monogram to center in a circle 
about g inches across and matching strip of 
wide bias for binding the edge of the mat. 


For the children’s room covers of crépe 
are attractive bound with bright bindings 
and decorated with designs in appliqué. 
The child’s blanket cover or spread illus- 
trated is made of a 60-inch piece of white 
batiste crépe, the wash-and-ready quality 
used for the long blanket cover. The rock- 
ing-horse circle design is cut from fine 
gingham and appliquéd to the center 24 
inches from the top edge. Bias in a match- 
ing shade binds the edges. The spread 
with stamped design 9 inches in diameter 
and matching bias to bind may be ordered 
as No. 750 at $1. A choice of color in- 
cludes blue, rose, or deep yellow. Nothing 
could be daintier and more practical for 
a child’s room. 

All of the offerings this time are acces- 
sories that a novice in sewing can make, 
practical tailored things that you will 
enjoy doing almost as much as using. 


Prices for Artcraft Articles 





ASHAMED 


OF THE OLD 


WATER CLOSET? 





83 





Wash-and-ready batiste crepe, a yard, 35 
cents. 

No. 746S, three-letter individual monogram, 
stamped on white or a color, 25 cents. 

No. 746P, perforated pattern of individual 
three-letter monogram, 50 cents. 

No. 206, box of black or yellow stamping 
paste, 25 cents. 

No. 747, quilt protector, stamped with 
three-letter individual monogram, 75 cents. 

No. 748, pillow-slip bands, initial on each, a 
pair, 25 cents. 

No. 749, bath mat with monogram and 
binding, $1. 

No. 750, child’s spread, $1. 

Address orders for patterns and artcraft 
materials to Ruby Short McKim, the Artcraft 
Department, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Goods should reach you in 10 
days or 2 weeks. Cash or its equivalent should 
accompany orders. 


Replace it with T/N 
... gtiet, low in cost 


HE modern T/N toilet 
makes the bathroom a 
show-place in the home. 
Gleaming twice-fired vitreous 
china. One-piece design. Fits 
in corners, under windows, 
under stairs. Unusually quiet 
when flushing. Non-overflow- 
ing. Comes in colors or in 
white. Moderate in price. See 
our plumber or [FRyreseiec 
nail ‘an coupon. eae 
Patented, Put. Pend, 


WN 


ONE - PIECE 
WATER CLOSET 


Below: a practical and easy-to-make 
bath mat. The initials give it a smart, 
individual touch. Bottom: Pillow cases 
initialed and made to match the blanket 
protector are both pretty and practical 

















te. Rich, 
quisite llustrations in 
natural colors. 


HART & VICK 


59 STONE ST. ROCHESTER,WY. 


















Selected Varieties 
Bargain Priced 


“Grown in the West, where Bulbs thrive best” 




























NAME PER 100 N PER 100 W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Clara Butte . . $4.00 Same, -s 6s ‘ a 
King Harold . 4.50 Opal 4.50 Dept. 119, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La aoe onelep 2 Sinn 0 Flora, 4:50 Founded 1853 
Vict. de Oliviera 6.00 Sead eo Please send me free descriptive literature on the 

paneain vue CATALOG T/N one-piece Water Closet. 1 am interested in 

COLLECTIO: 

5s Listing new low prices » — — sneer " 
20 each of above five on Tulips, Nareiesi, O REMODELING J NEW HOME 
selected Tulips Lilies and other bulbs 
- %.00 for Fall planting. Name. —— 
Sunset Gardens Address___ 
2022 Delane Street, Portiand, Ore. Plumber's Name re 

















See Advertising Index, page 85 












RUNNING WATER 
for a few cents a day! 


Haven’t you thought about having running 
water? Of course you have! And probably 
there are a lot of questions you would like 
to have answe 
To help ple answer these 
we have published an interesting i 
book that explains 
just about everything 
you could want to 
know about water 
systems. 18 pages of 
ams, 
his book fills a 
_ mee  segeen ng 
o ave writ- 
ten ct us so. We 
will send you a copy 
absolutely without 
cost or obligation if 
you will fill out and 
mail the coupon. Get 
your free copy of this 
valuable handbook. 
Tear out the coupon Was $75. 00 ¢ 


now while you think yoy Only +66 


of it. 
(Prices cash f.0.b. factory) 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Engine and Motor Driven for every farm and home use 
MAIL THE COUPON 


estions, 
ustrated 



























Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept .S-9 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation to me, send a copy of your 
illustrated’ handbook on water systems for homes 
and farms. 





My source of water supply is: 


0 Lake 2D Spring D Stream 
0 Deep well —) Shadow well - Cistern 
Have you electricity? CO Yes 2D No 





Actually 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


»» instead of merely 
stupefying them 
Pulvex is guaranteed to absolutely 
kill all fleas and lice, and to ward off 
new attacks. Ordinary powders only 
stun fleas, they revive and re-infest. 
Pulvex is harmless, if swallowed ;non- 
irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 


Putv 


Your money back if it fails to kill 
every flea on your dog or cat 
At all druggists and pet shops, 50c, or 


write 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ines 
Dept. 10964 1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 

















’ Dry leaves mixed 
DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 2 ‘seam 


into rich artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, 
etraw and cornstalks from the farm, without animals. You 
owe it to yourself to know about this method. Particulars free. 


ADCO, 


1741 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The House on the 
Cover 


[| Continued from page 21 | 


costs and other very practical prob- 
lems that confront one who is planning 
to build a new home or rebuild his pres- 
ent one. I shall confine myself more or 
less to generalities which are, however, in 
my opinion, exceedingly important. 

To begin with, always have an architect. 
Do not let a builder convince you that 
you save money by letting him make the 
plans or allow him to persuade you to use 
some stock plan he may have at hand. A 
good architect always more than earns 
his fee—first, because he provides an 
economical plan, taking into considera- 
tion your needs and desires; second, be- 
cause he sees that the contractor carries 
out the plan properly and gives you what 
the specifications call for in quantity and 
quality. 


THE size and general character of your 


house will of course depend on a balance 
between your desires, needs, and pocket- 


| book. Its style and appearance should be 
| in general harmony with whatever style 


is already in use in the locality in which 
you intend to build. Nothing looks worse 
than a so-called California bungalow or 
flat-roof Spanish-type house in a New 
England village, and some of the Colonial 
houses would be equally out of place in 
New Mexico or parts of California. Of 
course, if you happen to have a great 
deal of land you can naturally use more 
freedom in your choice of style. 

After you have worked out your plan 
in consultation with your architect, if you 
like puttering with tools, paste pots, and 
such things, you can make a model such 
as the one on the cover and see how your 
completed house will look. 

Start with a piece of composition board 
or 14-inch plywood, the shape and scale 
of your lot, as a base on which to build 
your model. 








At this point specific conditions, neigh- 


| boring houses, the view, and the size and 
shape of your land will determine the loca- 


tion of your house in relation to the 
boundaries of your property. The topog- 
raphy of your land will of course have a 
lot to do with how and where you build 
the foundation for your model, just as it 
will when you build the actual house. 


Bec AUSE of the simple lay of my land 


I was able to start my model by gluing a 
piece of water-color board the shape of 
the inner wall line of the ground-floor 
plan to the composition-board base. As I 
planned to finish the interior of the model 
as well as the exterior, I ruled lines on this | 


| piece of board with a pencil to indicate 
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floor boards and then stained the floor 
the color I wished with water color. 

Any heavy cardboard, say 1-16 of an 
inch thick, on which the ink will not 
spread when you rule in the doors and 
windows, will also do for walls and parti- 
tions. As most walls of houses are about 

inches thick, the 1-16-inch thickness 
will be all right if the model is built to a 
scale of 14 inch equals 1 foot. | 

My walls were made of mounted water- 
color board, the white, or drawing, sur- 
face being used for the inner walls. 

Before cutting out the profiles of the 
various walls and partitions draw in the 





| windows and doors with a ruling pen on | 


| both sides if you plan to finish the interior. | 






quality in Holland 
grown Darwin Tulips. POSTPAID 
Big blooms first year be- 

cause selected from bulbs that have al- 
ready bloomed. A rich assortment of 
harmonious colors. Unnamed. Only a 
limited number of these wonderful bar- 
gains offered. 25 for 00c. 50 for $1.64. 
100 sent postpaid for $2.89. 


FALL BULBS 



















2 Pink Peonies, nie ¢ De 
all large double 


flowering. La: 
divisions. Plant Ferris 
Quality Peonies this fall, 
bloom next year. The 
greatest peony ecenee 
= a yente. 8 for $2.00; 





hree, 1 white, 1 i pink Cottage pulee., ‘5 Dutch + 
Princeps Daffodils, 5 Heavenly 
and I red, for $1.00. Hyncinthe $0 Spring flower- 


MIXED): aie bulbs, all for 
IRIS 


POSTPAID for 
Favorite Rainbow 
assortment choice 
varieties and col- 
ors. Theextra qual- 
ity of Ferris Iris 
makes thie a bi 
bargain—30 mix 
pre sent postpaid 
jor only $1.00. 






inths, & 
Bue Grape 








Write today for Ferrie Bargain Ca 
Circular of high — —_— a. pers 
shrubs, trees, e 

EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
735 Bridge Street, Hampton, lowa 

























NEW 
BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS, FOXES and RABBITS 
There’s a special Glover Medicine for most condi- 
tions. If your dealer doesn’t have the one you need, 

order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


RE 





mMrPeeiat 


DOG MEDICINES 








15 Hardy Perennials Blooms Next Year $1 


each of any 5 kinds, Canterbury Bells, Columbine, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppy, Pyrethrum, Gypsophila, Shasta Daisy, Regal Lily, 


Physostegia Gaillardi a, Coreopsis, Day Lily, Artmesa, Blue Flax. 
German, Siberian, Dw arf and Water Irises, Peony Seedlings, Rock 
Garden Plants, Blackberry Lily, and © treepers for cemetry work. One 
each of 20 fine varieties Irie, name labeled, all colors, $1.00 


SHILOH GARDENS, P. O. Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 





to receive Katkamier's 

ou i e a valuable booklet about 

perennial flowers, par- 

ticularly Japanese Iris. Four choice rene Iris, Mahog- 

any, Lavender, White and Blue, labeled and postpaid, only 

one dollar. Four varieties Fragrant Pink Bearded Iris, 
labeled and postpaid, only thirty cents. Address: 


WORLD’S LARGEST IRIS FARM - MACEDON, XN. ¥. 


Late flowering, all colors mixed, 

$2 per 100 bulbs. Nareissi, mix- 

ture of many varieties and types, 
early and late, $3 per 100. Grape Hyacinths, deep blue, $1 per 
100; larger, $2. Peonies, 3, all Uderent, Si. Mikado, red and 
gold Jap, $1. Cahuzac, black, $1. Beardless Irises, 5, all 
different, $1. All poetpaid. Send for catalogue. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 


? IRIS, CHOICE MIXTURE $1. f.02'2552.°° 








12 Columbine $1.25. 12 Digitalis, lavender 75c. 
12 Chinese Deliphiniums $1. 50 Ch 
or early Tulips $2.50. Catalog 
SWEDBERG NURSERIES, 
BATTLE LAKE, 


oice Darwin 


MINNESOTA 





TULIPS— PEONIES—PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Darwin, Breeder and Cottage Tulips, M vYarge, bulbs long stems. Top 
sizes direct from Holland. 25 asst. colors rge bulbs $1.00; 55 for $2. 00. 
Second size, all colors, 100 for $2.50. nies 3 fine roots Pink. White, 
Red, $1.00,'7 for $2.00. Iris 12 a, ‘oan. colors for $1.00. All pre- 
paid to your door. Write for catalogue. 


CARL SCHROEDER, Jr., 3124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


oo LIVE BIRDS 


Five Pam Ass’r Love Braps (Parakeets) 
Anp Fincoes For $16.50 Guaranteed Live 
Delivery anywhere in U.S. Also Wonderful 
Singing Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D.409,RESEDA,CALIF. 


§ICKS Bulb Book “tree 


Plant this fall, for glorious spring to 
‘ y looms. Tulips. Hyacinths, Daffo- “ O 








dils, Crocuses, etc. Write for Book today. er ~_ 


JAMES VICKS, 308 Pleasant Street 
Rochester, N. X. “The Flower City” hous Br ps orice, 
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mt ow are very ambitious you can cut 
out the windows and run threads across 
where the panes of glass are divided. I 
didn’t, contenting myself with ruled 
lines. 

After you have cut out the various 
profiles of your walls, spread their cor- 
ners and bottom edges with glue and set 
in place against the raised edge of the 
floor, which has already been firmly glued 
to the base. A patching preparation [sold 
in convenient-size cans at hardware 
stores] pushed against the outer edge of 
the walls along the ground line will help 
keep them in place. 


THe base of my roof was made of thin 
cardboard of the type used in making the 
boxes in which tailors and department 
stores deliver suits. We shingled the roof 
with the thin gray cardboard the laundry 
puts in my dress shirts, cutting it into 
strips 14 inch wide and gluing them to the 
base, beginning at the bottom as a car- 
penter does when he shingles a real roof, 
the shingles overlapping each other \% 
inch. If this is too much work, just draw 
lines and forget the strips. 

The roof should extend at least 1-16 
inch beyond the face of the walls on a 
model built to a 44-inch scale. 

Color the various surfaces of your model 
with water colors or colored ink and then 
give it all a coat of white shellac. 

To simulate shrubs and trees, cheap 
sponges dipped in green ink can be used. 

I would suggest the use of a steel tri- 
angle and T square to insure accuracy in 
drawing and cutting the various parts. I 
found a special double ruler that archi- 
tects and engineers use for ruling parallel 
lines most useful. 

The model of your house can be as 
elaborate as your patience and ingenuity 
permit, but even the crudest kind of 
model, in proper scale, is, to my notion, 
a most valuable preliminary step toward 
insuring against too great mistakes. My 
own model has been invaluable in getting 
a mental picture of our new home-to-be 
and has greatly simplified the planning 
connected with it. 


The Garden-Club Handbook 


BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 

DENS is proud to announce the 
forthcoming publication of “The 
Garden-Club Handbook,” which 
will be ready for distribution early 
this autumn. 

This excellent book will be a com- 
plete guide for all garden-club 
officers and members. If you are an 
officer or committee chairman, it will 
save you hours of worry and plan- 
ning, giving you concrete, useful 
suggestions for club programs, 
flower shows, Junior Garden Club 
work, roadside beautification, con- 
servation projects, and the like. 

If you want to make the coming 
year an enthusiastic success for your 
garden club, don’t fail to place your 
order now for “The Garden-Club 
Handbook.” It will be 120 pages, 
paper-bound and well illustrated for 
the really amazingly low price of 50 
cents. Send cash or money order to 
The Home Service Bureau, Box 
4009, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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as are turning from congested living to the 
detached home. This is the plain and obvious fact 
shown by the census returns made public sometime 
ago. Until 1928 there was a drift toward apartments. 
In that year the tide turned, and now more and more 
people are living in detached houses. 

There are good reasons to believe that this new 
trend will continue indefinitely. One reason is the 
improvement in transportation. Another is the bring- 
ing of apartment-house conveniences and comforts to 
detached homes. Perhaps the most important reason, 
however, is the realization of the great joy and sub- 
stantial worth of having a garden and plenty of room 
for children. The gardened home is the ideal home. 


COLOGNE, Germany, has an institution which, in 
the absence of home gardens, is most commendable. 
City-dwellers buy small tracts in the outskirts of the 
city and go out there almost daily, tending their flow- 
ers. Huts are built for emergency shelters and for 
keeping garden tools. The children, as well, have their 
own little garden plots. Sometimes plots are rented. 

The far-off suburban garden is better than no garden 
at all, but there is something ever so much better—the 
gardened home, the kind we have here in America. It 
enables us to live side by side with our flowers, per- 
mitting us to enjoy them to the utmost. 





Ir WILL interest you to know that the Nationai 
Homes Finance Corporation, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, a great nation-wide organization, has adopted 
a home-finance plan set up closely in line with the 
program suggested by Better Homes and Gardens in 
May, 1929. This organization will have a very large 
fund to loan to home-builders at a low rate and on a 
longtime payment basis. This is recognition of Better 
Homes and Gardens’ \eadership from a high and 
authoritative source. 





FREQUENTLY I receive a letter that reads like this 
one: “Wellsville has shown great interest in gardens 
during the past year, and most people think it is due 
to the great number of Better Homes and Gardens sub- 
scribers in this city.” 

If this is true—yes, of course, we admit it is—one 
} |] good way of causing your community to become a 
better place in which to live is to see that more people 
subscribe to Better Homes and Gardens. Is your street 
a Better Homes and Gardens’ street? Is your city a 
Better Homes and Gardens’ city? Here is a suggestion 
that points the way to community betterment. 





"THERE are no longer armored knights riding forth 
on crusades, no pirates to chase from the seas. Our 
latest adventures have been in our work—such as 
rearing families and businesses. Perhaps our next great 
adventure is in the seeking of culture. 

What is this mysterious thing called culture? It is 
defined as the refining of our natures, both our minds 
and our ways of living. There is only one main known 
reason for seeking culture, and that is the happiness 
that it brings. 

Good books and magazines, art, music, the theater, 
history, philosophy, science—understanding of na- 
tional and international affairs, refinement of morals 
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and manners, and many others make up some of the 
outward forms of the cultured man or woman. 

Many of those who have thought and written about 
the subject seem to agree that the place where culture 
is really born and developed is in the home, with 
beautiful, inspiring surroundings inside and out. There 
poise and real joy come forth. There is an old saying, 
“Home is the seminary of all other institutions.” 


Next month we will publish an article of special 
importance to all parents and teachers. It is written 
by the famous educator and child-training expert 
Angelo Patri, whose writings are followed and _ re- 
spected everywhere in the United States. The subject 
—gardening for children—is one that is close to all our 
hearts. Mr. Patri, writing from his own experience, is 
thoroly acquainted with gardens as well as with chil- 
dren, and I know you will havé unusual interest in 
what he has to say. It has a very definite connection 
with Junior Garden Club work. 


Tuis month we announce the beginnings of a new 
Better Homes and Gardens service which, we hope and ex- 
pect, will ultimately become an outstanding one to the 
nation at large—that of assisting in the establishment 
of mental-health clinics for children thruout the nation. 

Our feature article this month (page 13), the first 
of a series, deals with the remarkable work being done 
by Dr. Ira S. Wile at the Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York. I had the pleasure of watching him at work in 
his clinic one day last spring and sat spellbound for 
two hours, little heeding the passage of time. His work 
gets right down to the fundamentals of child conduct, 
and some of the most baffling problems, under his skill- 
ful questioning, become comparatively simple matters. 

I think that the work of the child mental-health 
clinics is one of the greatest things in American life 
today, for it will onic influence the citizenship 
of the generation now coming into existence. We of 
Better Homes and Gardens are glad to be of service in 
the movement. I am sure that this first article this 
month will enthrall you, since it is a real human drama. 


This is the month when parents take thought of the 
child going to school, perhaps for the first time. There 
is always a choke in the throat and a tug at the heart 
when a parent surrenders a large part of son’s or 
daughter’s daily routine and living to strange hands. 
This is why it is so important that parents and chil- 
dren thoroly understand each other. If you don’t 
know the teacher of your child, you will surely find it 
to your advantage to become acquainted with her as 
soon as possible. 


How did your garden pass thru the summer? There 
are still many delightful days to be spent in it, but the 
time is drawing near when you will be thinking of next 
spring’s garden. This means, in many cases, a great 
deal of fall planting. Wise gardeners are learning, more 
and more, to plant in the fall, so as to have a good 
start for the great new season—spring. In this issue 
and succeeding ones you will find 

many articles that will help you to 

have a more wonderful garden ‘ 

next growing time. 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
Sor framing, willbe mailed 
upon request — Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 194 Oak- 
land Ave., Pontiac, Mich 





























There’s something really- fine in the quality of 
friendship you receive from a faithful dog — in his 
mute efforts to serve you and to let you know that 
he is the sort of friend you can depend on. And 
you, of course, take good care of him. 


Often we wonder whether the fine care so many 
of our owners give their cars isn’t also a response 
to dependable service—very much like the master’s 
response to the loyalty of his dog. We like to think 
it is. And we do everything we possibly can to 
make sure our cars are dependable. 


For one thing, we have four hydraulic shock 
absorbers and use live rubber cushions at more 
than 40 points throughout the chassis. Naturally 
this insulation against road shocks and noises 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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FRIENDS YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


makes Oakland and Pontiac more pleasant for 
you to ride in, but we also find it definitely 
increases the life and dependability of the cars. 


Our pistons are electro-plated and are fitted by 
hand, a method that takes us nearly twice the usual 
time, but which makes the pistons last nearly 
twice as long. Full pressure lubrication protects 
all moving engine parts from wear and so makes 
them more dependable. The positive fuel pump 
geared to the engine also increases dependability. 
So do the heavier Oakland and Pontiac frames 
and the rugged new axles with “big tooth” gears. 


If you'll take the wheel and drive the new cars, 
we think you'll see that we’ve made them the 
sort of cars you can depend on. 
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